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+ Bye ‘thorough knowledge GR ATER U i~co M FO Po G. 


of the “natural” laws which 
novern the operations’6f di- 
» gestion and nutrition, and by a 


careful erg of the fine aes AKPAST) 


properties well-selected 


CocoasMr. Errs has provided x 
our breakfast tables with a ‘ 
delicately flavoured beverage 


which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills.” —Civi/ Each Packet is Labelled-— 


apniee Resetie. JAMES EPPS & CO., HOM@OPATHIC OHEMISTS. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ino pO SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
THEIR “REGISTERED” NOVELTIES, 
ALL OF BEST ELECTRO SILVER. 








(THE tmobouann” THE “RUSTIC” PATTERN ; THE “CELESTIAL” 
BREAKFAST CRUET. BUTTER DISH, BREAKFAST CRUET. 
bens ‘Very Chaste, 30s. With Richly Chased Covet; £2 2s. _ Much Admired, 40s. 

) AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF ELECTRO AND SILVER PLATE; AND. ABSO 
ONE OF FURNISHING ewe team POST FREE. 


MAPPIN.: WEBB, MAPPIN «WEBB, MAPPIN « WEBB, 


76, 77 & 78, Oxford cet Norfolk Street, Mansion House Eitin, 
LONDON.  BHEFFIELD. CITY, LONDON. 
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Part XLVILI., New Series.—N ovemsnr, 1872. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 


FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM & RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


SIMCO’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS 


ARE A CERTAIN ANID SAFE REMEDY. 


They restore tranquility to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole system. 
No other medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the disorder from 
attacking the stomach or head, and have restored. thousands from pain and misery to health and 


comfort. 
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Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 














Fry's 


“Itis the very finest Cocoa ever offered 
to the public.”—Court Circular. 

“No more delicious, refreshing, nou- 
risuing, and wholesome beverage has 
ever been manufactured.’ —Aorniny Post. 


*‘A most delicious and valuable article.” 
“A packet can easily be obtained, and its 
delicate flavour and fine aroma, ensure its 


adoption as @ beverage for breakfast or 
supper,”"—Standard. 


Caracas 
Cocoa, 


FRY'S 
COCOA PASTE & MILK 


only requires to be mixed with boiling 
water to produce a delicious cup 





The 
public are 
informed these plas- 
ters have been established 
27 years. It is supposed and 
claimed they restore the elect- 
rical condition of the part where 
applied, by which pain and diseased 
actions cease. But we really know little 
on this subject, because the pro- 
perties of medicina] agents can 
only be known by experience, 
and this has taught that 
whenever Allcock's Porous 
Plasters are applied 
they do 


They 
restore the 
wees bent ~ 
move the unsightly lump, 
lengthen the shorter leg, and 
restore the lame to walk. If 
you have a weak spot in your 
body, try a plaster; the cost is 
small, being twenty-seven half-pence 
only. No doubt they ty all 
the electricity of galvan to 
thesystem needed. Webelieve 
this, for they make greater 
than are 


costly appli- 
cations. 


ALLCOCK’S POROUS STRENGTHENING PLASTER. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Happy are They, who Needing, Know. 


We publish and refer with pleasure to the following high 
testimonial of July 6, 1872:— 
“* Manor Road, Folkestone, July 6, 1872. 
“To Messrs. ALLCOCK & Co., Liverpool. 
“Gentlemen,—Some months ago I suffered severely from 
lumbago, and could not walk without much pain and dif- 
ficulty. One day I met a friend, General —-——, who 
advised me to try one of Allcock’s Porous Plasters, adding, 
*T have one on me at this moment which has wholly removed 
an affection similar to the one from which you are suffering.’ 
I had really never before heard of the plasters, but was so 
struck with what I heard that I immediately procured one 
and put it on. I found almost instantaneous relief; the 
pain and stiffness were gone in an hour, and have never 
since returned. I may add that several friends, including 
an eminent physician, laughed at my account of my cure; 
more than one of them, however, including that physician, 
have owned to me since that, in consequence of my state- 





ment, they have resorted to Allcock’s Porous Plasters when 
suffering in various ways, and have in every instance found 
relief. A lady of my acquaintance, who heard from me of 
these plasters, has tried them with wonderful effect among 
the suffering poor. She finds the demand for them so great 
that she wrote to you to ask at what rate you could supply 
her with plasters for the poor. In answering her question, 
you kindly sent her a supply for gratuitous distribution. 
To thank you in my owu name, and in behalf of my friends 
and of the poor, I feel it a duty and a pleasure to send you 
these few lines, of which you may make any use you please, 
“J. H. WOODWARD.” 





ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS 
Are sold by all D ists at 1s. 1}. each, with full directions 
for use, or in any size to suit. The yard Plaster is s 
recommended for families and physicians. One eq 
18 Plasters. Price 14s. per yard, 7s. 6d. per half yard, or 4s. 
per quarter. 


Observe “ B. Brandreth” on the Government Stamp on Pills and Plasters, without which they cannot be genuine. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINE at 1s. 13d. per box, 
WHOLESALE LONDON AGENTS: 


BARCLAY and SONS ........ .«. Farringdon Street. 
le SD sccetiiemiceneinnts Old Cha 
LONDON DEPOT 


PRIncrPpaL AGENCY FoR GREAT BRITAIN. 
HARLOTTE 8 


57, GREAT C 


t) 
N.B.—A Plaster sent to any part of the country for 15 stamps. 


F. NEWBERY and SONS 37, Newgate Street. 
R. H. MILLARD and SONS 44, Barbican. 
150, Oxford Street. 
(Wholesale and Retail) : 
OOL. 





























ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THe ALBERTA Unequatten SILENT 
LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 


With Square Stand, 6 guineas ; Ornamental Bronzed Stand, 6} guineas. 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
This celebrated Machine is unrivalled fer strength and Beauty of Stitch. Price Six Guineas. 


HAND MACHINES, from 30s. FIRST-CLASS LOCK STITCH, from 70s. 
WHIGHT and MANN, 143, Holborn Hill, London. 


’ M EDWARD *TRAR'S eNEW BOOK OF NONSENSE 
/ | ‘ , ) 
SYMINGTON Ss With 148 Lilustrations. Crown 4to, fancy boards, 7s. 6d. ° 


’ GS, , BOTANY, 
PATENT PEA FLOUR. |SOrsee ee cD ALPHABETS. BOTAN 


It is easy of digestion, wholesome, nutritious, requires no| With 148 Nonsense Illustrations, By EDWARD LEAR. 
boiling, and rapidly makes a tureen of rich soup. | “Jn the ideal of nonsense Mr. Lear stands at the very 
| summit of the human race.”—Spectator. 


Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. | jondon: ROBERT JOHN BUSH, 32, Charing Cross, 8.W 


KINAHAN’S . LL. . WHISKY. 


This celebrated’and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. 
Note the Words “KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY” 
ON SEAL, LABEL, AND CORK. 
New Wholesale Depot, 20, GREAT TITUHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 











QUININE WINE, 


AS SUPPLIED TO THE SICK AND WOUNDED DURING THE LATE WAR. 


The many and expensive formsin which this well-known medicine is administered toooften preclude its adoption as 
a general tonic. he success which has attended ‘“‘ WaTERs’ QUININE WINE” arises from its careful preparation by the 
manufacturer. Each wine glassful contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have WaTERSs’ QUININE WInz, for the result of Chancery proceedings a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled imitator did not use Quinine at all in the Manufacture of his wine. 
All grocers sell WATERS’ QUININE Wing at 30s. per dozen. 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 34, Eastcheap, London. 

AeEsTs, LEWIS & Co., WORCESTER. 


Sauunars Penasco game “| ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


bape _— ens —_ grey hair 
s coloured permanently a natural brown HED Forty YEA 

or blaek the moment it is toucned by the BeraRiis - 
dye, leaving it perfectly clean and soft \WMARK/f As the MOST AGREEABLE and 


as before the application. In cases at tS aey, . > > ‘ 7 ATIVE 
5s. 6d., 108. 6d., and 2is. Sample case R % EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE 


2s.6d. By post 40 stamps. FOR THE TEETH AND GUMS. 


betel 
URICOMUS FLUID, for GOLDEN HAIR : aaa 
in Ph rps as pare bee me Lae the ~. ‘ ‘yr 
astonishing power of quickly imparting a ' » : cl 
rich golden fenen cade tohair of any ff ' None genuine unless signed 


(mitations--Se- 6d. ide 6d,and 2s,” ~f\ &4i| | JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 


UNWIN & ALBERT, ay) | BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 


24, PICCADILLY, SaaS, |) \% 
PERFUMERS to the ROYAL FAMILY. / yf ‘PILLS. 
: 6 Ne preparation is one of the benefits which the 


science of modern chemistry has conferred upon 


- mankind ; for during the first twenty years of the present 

HOL LOWAYS 0) INTME NT century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a 
2 : romance; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine 

; is so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from 


persons in every rank of life, that publie opinion proclaims 
this as one of the most important discoveries of the present 
































Rheumatic and Nervous Pains.—The chilly mornings 
and evenings provoke these tortures in constitutions 
susc¢eptible of such maladies. Nothing affords so much | 
relief as Holloway’s Ointment well rubbed upon the skin 
after repeated fomentations. Thousands of testimonials 





e. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
| during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
| attacking any vital part. 


bear witness to the wonderful comfort obtained from the | ici 
safe and simple treatment all can adopt. astee all Medicine Vendors. Price 1s. 1¢d. and. 2s. 9d. 





ASTOUNDING CURES 
Of INDIGESTION, WIND, BILE,GOUT,RHEUMATISM & IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD, are daily achieved by 


RICHARDS: HEALTH RESTORER | 


A ViGETABLE PILL. Of all Chemists, at Is. 14d. & 2s. 9d., or from 24, Featherstone buildings, W.C., for 14 or 33 stamps. 























THOMSON’S AUTUMN 


NOVELTIES. 








ROYAL “ BATSWING” OVERSKIRTS. 





OVERSKIRTS, 
THOMSON’S 


CRINOLINES, 
THOMSON’S 


“ New Pagoda.” 
A great novelty, producing 
exactly the perfect “tournure a 
W. S. Tuomson & Co. are the | la mode,” so difficult to obtain 
Sole Manufacturers of the Genu- | Without a multiplicity of skirts 
INE BATswING. | and bustles. 


| , ” 
Seamless, made of pure wool, The * D up lex. 
it is moulded to the form, by | with single or double bustle, 
which a smooth and perfect fit is | supplies, with the least possible 
obtained for all figures. No | weight, Tournure and Jupon in 
IMITATION can be so moulded. | one. 


“ Royal Batswing.” | 


| “ Vous, ” 
Particular attention is asked | The Crinolette. . 
to the great beauty, novelty, and |A new form of crinoline, which 


diversity of the ornamentation 
of the Batswing Overskirts for 
this season. 


| lies against, instead of encircling, 


the figure, will be found to an- 
swer its purpose admirably. 





CORSETS AND BUSKS, 
THOMSON’S 


“ Glove-fitting Corsets.” 


Like the French Corset, the 
Glove - fitting principle adapts 
itself to all figures; but unlike 
the Woven article, the Glove- 
fitting cannot stretch in wear. 


“ Unbreakable” Corset 
Busks. 


By the new patented principle, 
no perforation of the steel is ne- 
cessary, thus allowing of a much 
finer temper, and entirely obvia- 
ting the risk of the usual break- 
age. 


The name “ Thomson,” and Trade Mark, a Crown, stamped upon all Genuine Goods. 


























ADVERTISEMENTS, 





»PY RETIC SALINE. 


AND HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES. 


It is most invigorating, vitalising, and refreshing. Gives instant relief in Headaches, Sea or Bilious Sickness, and 


juickly cures the worst form of Eruptive or Skin Complaints. 


e various diseases arising from Climatic causes, Constipation, the Liver, or 


ured by its 


ood Impurities, Inoculation, Breathing Air Infected with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, are c use. 
‘he numerous statements and letters relating to ite marvellous effect, as a positive cure in TYPHUS, SCARLET FEVER, SMALL 
and ether BLOOD POISONS, are most remarkable, and are painfully suggestive of great neglect, whenever the PYRETIC 


Pox, 
SALINE is not these diseases. 
“Te shes the Blood with ise lost Saline constituents."—DR. MORGAN, M.D., &c. &c. g ue PF NO OTHER 
in hi Sound specific in the worst ferm Scarlet Fever, 


Surnishes 
The late DR. TURLEY states, in his letters and lectures :-—“I 
Medicine being given.” 


i act as a 


NOTICE MY TRADE MARK AND NAME. 


Sold by all Chemists and the Maker. In patent glass-stoppered bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


1s SPECIALLY recommenpEp 
BY SEVERAL EMINENT PHYSICIANS, AND BY 


DR. ROOKE, Scarborough, 


Author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” and has been used with the 
most signal success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweat of Consumption, Spitting 
of Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Chest. 

Sold by all respectable Chemists and Patent Medicine 
Dealers, in Bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. each, and 
Wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 

@ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on 
“ Diseases of the Lungs, and Air-Vessels,” a copy of which 
can be had Graris of all Chemists. 





THE ANTI-LANCET. 
IMPORTANT FACTS. 


It is now admitted by every well-educated medical man 
that depression of nervous power is the cause and con- 
sequence of disease and death—a truth which was publicly 
made known in the “‘ ANTI-LANCET” nearly thirty years 
ago. Of this work mere than half a million copies have 
been published. Respecting it, the late distinguished 
author, Sheridan Knowles, observed :—/¢ will be an in- 
calculable boon to every person who can read _and think.” 
From this book—which contains 168 pages—Invalids suf- 
fering under Indigestion, Liver Complaiuts, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, and 
all complaints attended with partial or general debility, 
may learn how these diseases can be relieved or cured. It 
may be read with much advantage by the depressed in 
spirits, the exhausted by mental or physical toil, the infirm, 
the nervous, and the aged. A copy may be obtained gratis 
of most respectable Chemists, or direct from the Author, 


Dr. ROOKE, Scarzoroven, 
on forwarding address and two penny stamps for postage. 





Ww 


Champion Plate 


Polish 


ONLY SIXPENCE PER BOX. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, OIL AND COLOURMEN, IRONMONGERS, &c, 





CHLOR 


ODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWN B’S 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYN E effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 


a From Lorp Francis ConrncHaM, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, 
and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address.” 


“* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch 


from her Majest: 


‘# Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been r 
and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODY NE.”— See Lancet, 1st Dec 


g fearfully, 
ember, 1864. 


CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 
CauTton.— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pack Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLuis BROWNE was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORUDYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been 


sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1854, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and1ls.each. Noneis genuine without the words “ Dr.J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 36, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


















































ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 


THE BEST AND SAFEST RESTORER AND 
BEAUTIFIER OF THE HUMAN HAIR is 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 


























GLASS SHADES. It pevents hair from falling off or turning grey, 


strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from scurf and 


GLASS FLOWER VASES, dandriff, making it beautifully soft, pliable, and 


Glass Flower Troughs, glossy. For children it is especially recommended 
AND as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair. 
SILVERED GLASS PLATEUX '» It is perfectly free from all Lead, or other Poisonous 


~ene or ico admixtures. 


we Dinner Table Decoration. PRICE:—8s. 6d., 78., 10s. 6d. (equal to four small), and 
21s. per bottle. 


FER N Cc AS ES, AQU AR | A, It may be obtained of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
AND WINDOW CONSERVATORIES. Ask for.ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, | MRS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. SOOTHING SYRUP. 
CONVULSIONS IN TEETHING 
—None but anxious Mothers know 


j j / on, the real worry of the “teething 

| Ae he time,” and the nursery has no 

f a, worthier or more innocent adjunct 

Indulgence of the appetite is often followed with dys- ! pm, y oe : - HES, SOOTHING SYRUP, 
pepsia, indigestion, headache,and other stomach complaints, | ||. Sf S“"3 which, easi'y applied to the Infant's 
The prompt use of ‘ ‘ gums, reliev es =o and prevents 
. “a S . convulsions. @ experience of 

KAYE'S WORSDELL’S PILLS Wiss wate halfa century has made the article 

will give immediate relief, and prove a most efficacious CSS Map AG/ extremely popular. Mothers should 
soraiti >> ; 2 ask for Mrs. JOHNSON’s SOOTHING 
ressorasive. LONG Os Z SYRUP, and see that the name of 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent — “ BARCLAY and Sons, Farringdon 
Medicines, at 1s. 1}d., Ss. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. coma By on ‘the Government Stamp. Sold by all Chemists, 
I x . 14d., Se. 9d., akin a Bottle 


NOTICE—A SPECIAL NEW YEARS NUMBER 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


EDITED SY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, Ps.D., &c. 


Price One Shilling. Will be published on tue 20th of December, with Four full-page Illustrations, and the following 
ORIGINAL STORIES, complete in themselves: 


1. LOVE MAKING UNDER DIFFICULTIES.) 6. ISOLINE. 
(Lilustrated) 7. THE HAUNTED MAN. 


2. THE GANTOCKS. | , 

3. THE HOUSE IN STAMFORD STREET. | 8. DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN. 
4. LADY MOUNT EDGECOMBE. | 9. PANTOMIME NIGHT (Illustrated). 
5. THE CLOWN’S STORY (Illustrated). 10. GRANNIE’S DREAM. 


As also the Opening deni of aNEW SERIAL, 


« FAIRY FENELLA;” An Irish Story. (Illustrated). 
































LONDON: ADAMS AND FRAN OIs, 59, FLEET STREET, 
And at all Bookstalls and Railway Stations. 



































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“ TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL and Co.’s, and see that you have none other than their 


GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London. 








DIRECT FROM PAINTINGS. 





















THE BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY’S 


CELEBRATED COLLECTION OF 


COPYRIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN PAINTINGS, 


Is arranged for inspection at their London Depéts, 


5, RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD ST. (J. GERSON), & 71, LONDON WALL, E.C. 
Collections arranged in Books and Portfolios for the Drawing Room, and suitable for Presents. 

2.000 important subjects—already published. Novelties frequently added. 

THE PHOTOS ARE WARRANTED PERMANENT. Vide notice in Catalogue, which is to be had free on application. | 





A Clear Complexion is produced by FEF U R S 


’ 
GOWLAND’S LOTION. CATALOGUES OF PRICES on application, post free. 
ADIES riding and promenading, or exposed 

aa : : E. ALLEN, 


4 to the weather at this season, will, immediately on 


the application of this celebrated preparation (established FURRIER AND SKIN M ERCHANT, 


105 years), experience its extraordinary genial qualities. 





it produces and sustains 239, REGENT STREET, 
Great Purity and Delicacy of Complexion, (CORNER OF PRINCES STREET) LONDON. 
The best selected assortment of Furs inthe World. Mantles, 


Removes freckles, tan, and redness, and promotes healthy | \uffs,Collars, Cuffs, Fur Hats, Carriage Wrappers, and every 
action, softness, and elasticity of the skin, and is recom- description of Fur Trimmings. Furs Cleaned and Ke-lined 
wooneed } preeense Lay A _ a ww the Skins dressed and made up to order. 

ical Profession. So va ruggists an erfumers. 
Quarts, 8s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 6d.; half-pints, 2s. 9d. CAUTION— ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS. 
Observe the name of the Proprie or, “ E. C. Bourne,” on the 








| 

Government Stamp. ROBERT COCKS & C0’S NEW MUSIC. | 
. Fag Oe a, meee ROSE IN HEAVEN. New Song. By FRANZ ABT. 

Binding specially commended in Committee of Council’s 3s.; free by post at half-price. . This little gem wili|| 


Report, 1871. haunt the memory of those who hear it long after the song has|| 


-_E 9) ZADERS. vols. 3d. to 1s. 750, , |ceased.”—Vide Graphic. | 

IL, CONSECUTIVE READERS. 7 vols, 3¢. to 2. sonou0th, | NEW SONGS by FRANZ ABT. 3s. each. All at half-price 
AIRLES (Sneri a1 & 2, st free, in stamps. 

Ill READERS FOR GIRLS (Special). V. I. & II. 1s.6d.& 28 The Music of the Heat, For Ola — a 
M U R BY ) S *«* Series I. and II are adopted by |We Met and ne’er have Parted.| The Message of the Clouds. | 

the London and leading Provincial |A Rose in Heaven. Bloom, dear Fiow’rets. 

ee aes i |My Mother’s Voice. | Almond Blossoms. 

— oards, ANE ‘Nota Sparrow Falleth (Sacred). | The Sigh and the Smile. 





























y. TREX : - . 
AOR 3 ° RACT | C AL recommended by Her Gratis and post-free a list of Abt’s Part Songs. | 
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SELECT NEW MUSIC. 





SONGS. 
4s. 
AS. 


GOUNOD’S CELEBRATED 
THE BETTER LAND. Poctry by Mrs. Homans. 


BIONDINA. 
OH! THAT WE TWO htry MAYING.. 


Canzonetta 


THE SEA HATH ITS PEA 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEWEST — Gs 
OH, WILLIE, BOY, COME HOME...... . $. 

A SONG IN THE HEATHER s. 

THE SHEPHERD'S SONG (from New Operetta) = 


THE ANGEL AT THE WINDOW. BER- 
THOLD TOURS. 4s. Sung by Mr. EDWARD LLOYD. 
Two Editions. B flat for soprano or tenor, G for 
contra!to or baritone. 


THE BRAVE OLD TEMERAIRE. Sung 
by Mr. CHAPLIN HENRY. “ Hobbs’ ‘Brave Old 
Temeraire’ was not allowed to depart and be forgot 
without a double hurrah al 7 many glories of the 
past.”—Standard, Oct. 12t 


ESMERALDA. og ned Miss BANKS, 
with unanimous encores. “Miss Banks was no less 
successful with Levey’s Gipsy Song, entitled ‘ Esme- 
ralda,’ one of the brightest modern compositions of its 
kind.”—Standard, Oct. 12th. 4s. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. New Music. 


By W. C. LEVEY. “ The Spinning Song,” 3s.: “ Soldier 

Rest,” duet, 3s.; “ Blanche of Devon’s Song,” 3s.; “A 

Fig for the Vicar,” 3s.; “The sone Dance,” 3s. ; 
“The Lady of the Lake Quadrilles,” 


WHEN THE BAIRNIES ARE ASLEEP. 
LADY BAKER. 4s. “This is more than charming; 
it is a highly meritorious composition, and will not fail 
to please wherever it is heard.”—Queen, July 27th. 





NEW SONGS BY CIRO PINSUTI. 


“I LOVE MY LOVE” Sung by th® 
principal Vocalists. The words by CHARLES MACKAY: 


‘THE RAFT ” (Dramatic Scena). For Con- 
tralto or Baritone. The words by CHARLES J. ROWE. 
Price 4s.each. Sold at half price. 


MUSICAL NOTICES OF “THE RAFT.” 

“Contraltos will hail this highly dramatic and forcible 
song--or scena—as a boon, Opening in E minor with an 
agitated movement, this powerful work has also a slow 
movement in A of a religious character, some highly effective 
recitative, and a brilliant finale in E major.” — Queen, 
July 27th. 

“All who are condemned, like ourselves, to turn over 
parcels of music in the hope of finding one piece whic h 
shall betray a ray of original thought, cannot but f-el a 
relief when the name of so accomplished a writer as Signor 
Pinsuti appears on a title page. ‘The Raft’ is unquestion- 
ably one of the best dramatic vocal pieces we have seen 
for some time; and if singers sufficiently understand their 
own interests, ‘they will, always supposing that an efficient 
accompanist is procurable, at once introduce this song into 
the concert-room. The prayer of the child in its sleep is a 
beautiful idea, appropriately expressed by a truly religions 
melody. After a short recitative, a prolonged dominant 
harmony in the tonic major leads to a joyous burst—a sail 
is seen, and mother and child are saved. The change at 
the conclusion of the song from 6-8 to 12-8 rhythm, with an 
agitated triplet accompaniment, is extremely happy ; ; and 
the broad, solid, harmonies which are used are an ample 
proof that the composer fully understands how to produce 
good effects by simple means. Signor Pinsuti has materially 
added to his fame by this song, which we doubt not will 
—T obtain the popularity it deserves.” —Musical Times, 

ct. Ist. 
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THACEKERAY'S WORKS. 


THE POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY 
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With Frontispiece to each Volume. 
cloth , gilt top. 
*,* This Edition may be had in Single Volumes, bound in green cloth. 
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Price £3. 
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MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION, 
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bound in cloth gilt. 


Price £8 5s. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
The “‘ GLOBE ” says :—‘‘ TarLor Broruers, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this finest of all 











species of the THEoBRoMA, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY OTHER COCOA in the 
market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, 


distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA abeve all others. 
“For HOMG@OPATHS and INVALIDS we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


Sold in tin lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 


“—MORISON’S-; 











VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES. 
Prepared at the BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


Fifty years’ use of these Medicines by the public has proved their efficacy and virtues, and the truth of Mr. Morison’s 
theory as to the cure of diseases. Being composed only of Vegetable Matter or Medicinal Herbs, they are found by 
EXPERIENCE to be HARMLESS to the MOST TENDER AGB, or the weakest frame, under every stage of human suffering ; 
the most pleasant and benign in their operation ever offered to the world; and at the same time, the most certain in 
searching out the root of any complaint, however deep, and of performing a cure, if within the reach of human means. 

The Wotishees consist of three sorts, tending to the same purpose—that is, to cleanse and purify the blood and 
fluids. They are named :— 

No. 1 Morison’s Pills. No. 2 Morison’s Pills, The Vegetable Aperient Powder. 

All persons making use of the Medicine are referred to Mr. Morison’s work, the “ Morisoniana,” which is to be had 
from the Agents and Booksellers ; also to the directions wrapped round each box. Sold in boxes at 7}d., 18. 14¢., 2s. 9d., 
and 4s. 6d.; family packets. lis. each. Also the Vecetable Aperient Powders. Is. 14d per box. 
MORISON'’'S UNIVERSAL OINTMENT. 


This Ointment is recommended as the best external application in all cases of Wounds, Cutaneous Eruptions, &e. 


In pots, at 1s. 1$d., and 2s. 9d. each. 
Morison's Pills, Powders, and Ointment are sold bv the Hvgeian Acents, Chemists, and Medicine Vendors generally. 
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WILLING TO DIE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSE AND THE KEY.” 
cmneijsines 
CHAPTER IV. MY FATHER. 

Forta sped Laura Grey’s letter to 
mamma. She was then at Roydon; papa 
was with her. 

The Easter recess had just sent down 
some distinguished visitors, who were glad 
to clear their heads for a few days of the 
hum of the Houses and the smell of the 
river; and my father, although not in 
the House, ran down with them. Little 
Nelly had been his pet, as I was mamma’s. 

There was an awkwardness in post-office 
arrangements between the two places then, 
and letters had to make a considerable 
circuit. There was a delay of three clear 
days between the despatch of the letter and 
the reply. 

I must say a word about papa. He was 
about the most agreeable and careless man 
on earth. 

There are men whom no fortune could 
keep out of debt. A man of that sort 
seems to me not to have any defined want 
or enjoyment, but the horizon of his neces- 
sities expands in proportion as he rises in 
fortune, and always exceeds the ring-fence 
of his estate. What its periphery may be, 
or his own real wants, signifies very little. 
His permanent necessity is always to exceed 
his revenue. 

+ Idon’t think my father’s feelings were 
very deep. He was a good-natured hus- 
band, but, I am afraid, not a good one. I 
loved him better than I loved mamma. 
Children are always captivated by gaiety 
and indulgence. I was not of an age to 
judge of higher things, and I never missed 
the article of religion, of which, I believe, 
; hehadnone. Although he lived so much in 
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society that he might almost be said to have 
no domestic life whatever, no man could 
be simpler, less suspicious, or more easily 
imposed upon. 

The answer to Miss Grey’s letter was the 
arrival of my father. He was in passionate 
grief, and in a state of high excitement. 
He ran up-stairs, without waiting to take 
off his hat ; but at the door of our darling’s 
room he hesitated. I did not know he had 
arrived till I heard him, some minutes 
later, walking up and down the room, 
sobbing. Though he was selfish, he was 
affectionate. No one liked to go in to 
disturb him. She lay by this time in her 
coffin. The tint of clay darkened her 
pretty features. The angelic beauty that 
belongs to death is transitory beyond all 
others. I would not look at her again to 
obscure its glory. She lay now in her | 
shroud a forlorn sunken image of decay. _| 

When he came out he talked wildly and 
bitterly. His darling had been murdered, 
he said, by neglect. He upbraided us all 
round, including Rebecca Torkill, for our 
cruel carelessness. He blamed the doctor. 
He had no right, in a country where there 
was but one physician, to go so far away as 
fourteen miles, and to stay away so long. 
He denounced even his treatment. He 
ought to have bled her. It was, every 
one knew, the proper way of treating such 
@ case. 

Than Laura Grey no one could have 
been more scrupulously careful. She could 
not have prevented, even if she had sus- 
pected the possibility of such a thing, her 
stealing out of bed now and then to look at 
her sick sparrow. All this injustice was, 
however, but the raving of his grief. 

In poor little Nelly’s room my father’s 
affectionate nature was convulsed with 
sorrow. When he came down I cried with 
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him for a long time. Lthimk this affliction 
had drawn us nearer. Hewas more tender 
to me than I ever remembered him before. 

At last the ghastly wait and suspense 
were ended. I] saw no more strange faces 
on the lobbies, and the strange voices on 
the stairs and footsteps in the room, and 
the muffled sounds that made me feel faint, 
were heard no more. The funeral was 
over, and pretty Nelly was gone for ever 
and ever, and I would come im and go out, 
and read my books, and take my walks 
alone, and the flowers, and the long summer 
evenings, and the songs of birds would 
come again, and the leaves make their soft 
shadow in the nooks where we used to sit 
together in the wood, but gentle little 
Nelly would never come again. 

During these terrible days Laura Grey 
was a sister to me, both in affection and in 
sorrow. Oh, Laura, can I ever forget your 
tender, patient sympathy ? How often my 
thoughts recal your loved face as I lay my 
head upon my lonely pillow, and my bless- 
ings follow you over the wide sea to your 
far-off home ! 

Papa took a long solitary ride that day 
through the warren and away by Penruthyn 
Priory, and did not return till dark. 

When he did, he sent for me. I found 
him in the room which, in the old-fashioned 
style, was called the oak parlour. <A log 
| fire—we were well supplied from the wood 
in the rear of the house—lighted the room 
with a broad pale flicker. My father was 
looking ill and tired. He was leaning with 
his elbow on the mantelpiece, and said : 

“ Ethel, darling, I want to know what 
you would like best. We are going abroad 
for a little time ; itis the only thing for your 
mamma. This place would kill her. I shall 
be leaving this to-morrow afternoon, and 
you can make up your mind which you 
would like best—to come with us and travel 
for some months, or to wait here, with Miss 
Grey, until our return. You shall do pre- 
' eisely whatever you like best—I don’t wish 
you to hurry yourself, darling. I’d rather 
you thought it over at your leisure.” 

Then he sat down and talked about 
other things; and turned about to the fire, 
with his decanter of sherry by him, and 
drank a good many glasses, and leaned 
back in his chair before he had finished it. 

My father, I thought, was dozing, but I 
was not sure; and being a good deal in 
awe of him—a natural consequence of see- 
ing so little of him—TI did not venture 
either to waken him, or to leave the room 
without his permission. 





There are two doors in that room. I 
was standing irreselutely near that which 
is next the wimdow, when the other opened, 
and the long whiskers and good-humoured, 
sensible face of portly Wynne Williams, 
the town-clerk and attorney of Cardyllion, 
entered. My father awoke, withra start, 
at the sound, and seeing him, smiled and 
extended his: hand. 

“ How d’ye do, Williams? It’s so good 
of you to come. Sit down. Tm off to- 
morrow, so I sent you a note. Try that 
sherry ; it is better than I thought. And 
now I must tell you, that old seoundrel, 
Rokestone, is going to foreclose the mort- 
gage, and they have served one of the 
tenants at Darlip with an ejectment; that’s 
more serious; 1 fancy he means mischief 
there also. What do you thmk ?” 

“T always thought he might give us an- 
noyance there; but Mandrick’s opinion was 
with us. Do you wish me to look after 
that ?” 

“ Certainly. 
about that trust.” 

“T know,” said Mr. Wynne Williams, 
with rather gloomy rumination. 

“ That fellow has lost me, I was reckon- 
ing it up only a day or two ago, between 
five and six thousand pounds in mere law 
costs ; beside all the direct mischief he has 
done me; and he has twice lost me a seat 
in the House, first by maintaining that 
petition at King’s Firkins, a thing that 
must have dropped but for his money; he 
had nothing on earth to do with it, and 
no motive but his personal, fiendish feel- 
ings; and next by getting up the contest 
against me at Shillingsworth, where, you 
know, it was ten to one, by Heavens! I 
should have had a walk over. There is not 
an injury that man could do me he has not 
done. I can prove that he swore he would 
strip me of everything I possessed. It is 
ever sO many years since J saw him— you 
know all about it—and the miscreant pur- 
sues me still, relentlessly. He swore to 
old Dymock, I’m told, and I believe it, that 
he would never rest till he had brought me 
to a prison. I could have him before a jury 
for that. There’s some remedy, I suppose, 
there’s some protection? If I had done 
what I wished ten years'ago, I’d have had 
him out; it’s not too late yet to try whether 
pistols can’t settle it. I wish I had not 
taken advice; in a matter like that, the 
man who does, always does wrong. I 
dare say, Williams, you think with me, now 
it’s a case for cutting the Gordian knot ?” 

“T should not advise it, sir; he’s an old 


And he’s bothering me 
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man, and he’s not afraid of what people 
say, and people know he has fought. He’d 
have you in the Queen’s Bench, and as his 
feelings are of that nature, I’d not leave 
him the chance—I wouldn’t trust him.” 

“Tt’s not easy to know what one should 
do—a miscreant like that. I hope and 
pray that the curse of. x 

My father spoke with a fierce tremble in 
his voice, and at that moment he saw me. 
He had forgotten that I was in the room, 
and said instantly : 

“You may as well run away, dear; Mr. 
Williams and I have some business to talk 
over; and tiresome business it is. Good 
night, darling.” 

So away I went, glad of my escape, and 
left them talking. My father rang the bell 
soon, and called for more wine; so I sup- 
pose the council sat till late. 

I joined Laura Grey, to whom I related 
all that had passed, and my decision on the 
question ; which was, to remain with her 
at Malory. 

She kissed: me, and said, aftera moment’s 
thought, “ But will they think it unkind of 
you, preferring to remain here ?” 

“No,” I said; “I think I should be 
rather in the way if I went; and, beside, I 
know papa is never high with any one, and 
really means what he says; and I should 
feel a little strange with them. They are 
very kind, and love me very much, I know, 
and so do I love them; but I see them so 
little, and. you are such a friend, and I 
don’t wish to leave this place; I like it 
better than any other in all the world ; and 
I feel at home with you, more than I could 
with any one else in the world.” 

So that point was settled; and next day 
papa took leave of me very affectionately ; 
and, notwithstanding his excited language, 
I heard nothing more of pistols and Mr. 
Rokestone. 

But many things were to happen before 
I saw papa again. 





I remained, therefore, at Malory, and 
Laura Grey with me; and the shadow of 
Mr. Carmel passed the window every even- 
ing, but he did not come in to see us, as 
he used. He made inquiries at the door 
instead, and talked, sometimes for five 
minutes together, with Rebecca Torkill. 
I was a little hurt at this; I did not pre- 
tend to Laura to perceive it; but, in our 
walks, or returning, in the evening, if by 
chance I saw his tall, thin, but graceful 
figure approaching by the same path, I 
used to make her turn aside and avoid him 





by adetour. In so lonely a place as Ma- 
lory the change was marked; and there 
was pain in that neglect. I would not let 
him fancy, however, that I wished, any 
more than he, to renew our old and near 
acquaintance. 

So weeks passed away, and leafy May 
had come, and Laura Grey and I were sit- | 
ting in our accustomed room, in the even- 
ing, talking in our desultory way. 

“ Don’t you think papa very handsome?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, he is handsome,” she answered; 
“there is something refined as well as 
clever in his face; and his eyes are fine; 
and all that goes a great way. But many 
people might think him not actually hand- 
some, though very good-looking and pre- 
possessing.” 

“They must be hard to please,” I said. 

She smiled good-naturedly. 

“Mamma fell in love with him at first 
sight, Rebecca Torkill says,” I persisted, 
“and mamma was not easily pleased. 
There was a gentleman who was wildly in 
love with her; a man of very old family, 
Rebecca says, and good-looking, but she 
would not look at him when once she had 
seen papa.” 

“J think I heard of that. He is a 
baronet now; but he was a great deal 
older than Mr. Ware, I believe.” 

“Yes, he was; but Rebecca says he did 
not look ten years older than papa, and he 
was very young indeed then,” I answered. 
“It was well for mamma she did not like 
him, for I once heard Rebecca say that he 
was a very bad man.” 

“Did you ever hear of mamma’s aunt 
Lorrimer ?” I resumed, after a little pause. 

“ Not that I recollect.” 

“She is very rich, Rebecca says. She 
has a house in London, but she is hardly 
ever there. She’s not very old—not sixty. 
Rebecca is always wondering who she will 
leave her money to; but that don’t much 
matter, for I believe we have more than 
we want. Papa says, about ten years ago, 
she lived for nothing but society, and was 
everywhere; and now she has quite given 
up all that, and wanders about the Conti- 
nent.” 

Our conversation subsided; and there 
was a short interval in which neither spoke. 

“Why is it, Laura,” said I, after this little 
silence, “‘that you never tell me anything 
about yourself, and I am always telling you 
everything I think or remember? Why 
are you so secret? Why don’t you tell 
me your story P” 
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“My story; what does it signify? I 
suppose it is about an average story. Some 
people are educated to be governesses ; and 
some of us take to it later, or by accident ; 
and we are amateurs, and do our best. 
The Jewish custom was wise; every one 
should learn a mechanic’s business. Saint 
Paul was a tent-maker. If fortune upsets 
the boat, it is well to have anything to lay 
hold of—anything rather than drowning ; 
an hospital matron, a companion, a gover- 
ness, there are not many chances when 
things go wrong, between a poor woman 
and the workhouse.” 

“All this means, you will tell me 
nothing,” I said. 

“T ama governess, darling. What does 
it matter what I was? I am happier with 
you than ever I thought I could be again. 
If I had a story that was pleasant to hear, 
there is no one on earth I would tell it 
to so readily; but my story There 
is no use in thinking over misfortune,” 
she continued ; “there is no greater waste 
of time than regretting, except wishing. I 
know, Ethel, you would not pain me. I 
can’t talk about those things yet; I may 
another time.” 

“You shan’t speak of them, Laura, un- 
less you wish it. Iam ashamed of having 
bothered you so.” I kissed her. “ But, 
will you tell me one thing, for I am really 
curious about it? I have been thinking 
about that very peculiar-looking old gentle- 
man, who wore a chocolate-coloured great 
coat, and met us in the Mill-walk, and 
talked to you, you remember, on the Sunday 
we returned from church that way. Now 
I want you to tell me, is that old man’s 
name Rokestone P” 

“No, dear, it is not; I don’t think he 
even knows him. But isn’t it time for us 
to have our tea? Will you make it, while I 
put our books up in the other room ?” 

So I undertook this office, and was 
alone. 

The window was raised, the evening 
warm, and the sun by this time setting. 
It was the pensive hour when solitude is 
pleasant ; when grief is mellowed, and even 
a thoughtless mind, like mine, is tinged 
with melancholy. I was thinking now of 
our recluse neighbour. I had seen him pass, 
as Miss Grey and I were talking. 

He still despatched those little notes 
about the inmates of Malory; for mamma 
always mentioned, when she wrote to me, 
in her wanderings on the Continent, that 
she had heard from Mr. Carmel that I was 








governess, and so on. I wondered why 
he had quite given up those little weekly 
visits, and whether I could have un- 
wittingly offended him. 

These speculations would recur oftener 
than, perhaps, was quite consistent with 
the disdain I affected on the subject. But 
people who live in cities have no idea how 
large a space in one’s thoughts, in a soli- 
tude like Malory, a neighbour at all agree- 
able must occupy. 

I was ruminating in a great arm-chair, 
with my hand supporting my head, and 
my eyes fixed on my foot, which was tap- 
ping the carpet, when I heard the cold, 
clear voice of Mr. Carmel at the window. 
I looked up, and my eyes met his. 


CHAPTER VY. THE LITTLE BLACK BOOK. 


Our eyes met, I said; they remained 
fixed for a moment, and then mine dropped. 
I had been, as it were, detected, while 
meditating upon this capricious person. I 
dare say [ even blushed; I certainly was 
embarrassed. He was repeating his salu- 
tation, “ How d’ye do, Miss Ware ?” 

“ Oh, I’m very well, thanks, Mr. Carmel,” 
T answered, looking up; “ and—and I heard 
from mamma on Thursday. They are very 
well; they are at Geneva now. They are 
thinking of going to Florence in about 
three weeks.” 

“T know; yes. And you have no 
thoughts of joining them ?” 

“Oh, none! I should not like to leave 
this. They have not said a word about it 
lately.” 

“Tt is such a time, Miss Ethel, since I 
had the pleasure of seeing you—I don’t 
mean, of course, at a distance, but near 
enough to ask you how you are. I dared 
not ask to see you too soon, and I thought 
—I fancied—you wished your walks un- 
interrupted.” 

I saw that he had observed my strategy ; 
I was not sorry. 

“T have often wished to thank you, Mr. 
Carmel; you were so very kind.” 

“T had no opportunity, Miss Ethei,” he 
answered, with more feeling than before. 
“My profession obliges me to be kind— 
but I had no opportunity—Miss Grey is 
quite well ?” 

“She is very well, thanks.” 

With a softened glory, in level lines, the 
beams of the setting sun broke, scattered, 
through the trunks of the old elms, and 
one touched the head of the pale young 
man, as he stood at the window, looking 





well, and was out every day with my 
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were in the shade, and the golden light, 
through his thick, brown hair, shone softly, 
like the glory of a saint. 

As, standing thus, he looked down in a 
momentary reverie, Laura Grey came in, 
and paused, in manifest surprise, on seeing 
Mr. Carmel at the window. 

I smiled, in spite of my efforts to look 
grave, and the governess advancing, asked 
the young ecclesiastic how he was. Thus 
recalled, by a new voice, he smiled and 
talked with us for a few minutes. I think 
he saw our tea-equipage, and fancied that 
he might be, possibly, in the way; for he 
was taking his leave, when I said: 

“Mr. Carmel, you must take tea before 

ou go.” 

“Tea; I find it very hard to resist; will 
you allow me to take it, like a beggarman, at 
the window; I shall feel less as if I were 
disturbing you; for you have only to shut 
the window down, when I grow prosy.”’ 

So, laughing, Laura Grey gave him a 
cup of tea, which he placed on the window- 
stone, and seating himself a little sideways 
on the bench that stands outside the win- 
dow, he leaned in, with his hat off, and 
sipped his tea, and chatted; and sitting’as 
Miss Grey and I did, near the window, we 
made a very sociable little party of three. 

I had quite given up the idea of our re- 
newing our speaking acquaintance with 
Mr. Carmel, and here we were, talking 
away, on more affable terms than ever! It 
seemed to me like a dream. 

I don’t say that Mr. Carmel was chatting 
with the insouciance and gaiety of a French 
abbé. There was, on the contrary, some- 
thing very peculiar, both in his countenance 
and manner, something that suggested the 
life and sufferings of an ascetic. Some- 
thing also, not easily defined, of command; 
I think it was partly in the severe though 
gentle gravity with which he spoke any- 
thing like advice or opinion. 

I felt a little awed in his presence, I 
could not exactly tell why; and yet I was 
more glad than I would have confessed, 
that we were good friends again. 

He sipped his cup of tea slowly, as he 
talked, and was easily persuaded to take 
another. 

“TI see, Miss Ethel, you are looking at 
my book with curious eyes.” 

It was true; the book was a very thick 
and short volume, bound in black shagreen, 
with silver clasps, and lay on the window- 
stone, beside his cup. He took it up in his 
slender fingers, smiling as he looked at me. 
“You wish to know what it is; but you 





are too ceremonious to ask me. I should 
be curious myself, if I saw it for the first 
time. I have often picked out a book from 
a library, simply for its characteristic bind- 
ing. Some books look interesting. Now 
what do you take this to be?” 

“‘Haven’t you books called breviaries ? 
I think this is one,” said I. 

“That is your guess; it is not a bad 
one—but no; it is not a breviary. What 
do you say, Miss Grey ?” 

“Well, I say, it is a book of the offices 
of the Church.” 

“Not a bad guess, either. But it is no 
such thing. I think I must tell you; it is 
what you would call a story-book.”’ 

“ Really !” I exclaimed, and Miss Grey 
and I simultaneously conceived a longing 
to borrow it. 

“The book is two hundred and seventy 
years old, and written in very old French. 
You would call them stories,’ he said, 
smiling on the back of the book; “ but 
you must not laugh at them; for I believe 
them all implicitly. They are legends.” 

“ Legends ?” said I, eagerly; “I should 
so like to hear one. Do, pray, tell one of 
them.” 

“T’'ll read one, if you command me, into 
English. They are told, here, as shortly 
as it is possible to relate them. Here, for 
instance, is a legend of John of Parma. I 
think I can read it in about two minutes.” 

“I’m sorry it is so short; do, pray, 
begin,” I said. 

Accordingly, there being still light 
enough to read by, he translated the legend 
as follows: 

“John of Parma, general of the order of 
Friars Minors, travelling one winter’s night, 
with some brothers of the order, the party 
went astray in a dense forest, where they 
wandered about for several hours, unable 


to find the right path. Wearied with their 
fruitless efforts, they at length knelt down, 
and having commended themselves to the 
protection of the mother of God, and of 
their patron, Saint Francis, began to recite 
the first nocturn of the Office of the blessed 


Virgin. They had not been long so en- 
gaged, when they heard a bell in the dis- 
tance, and rising at once, and following 
the direction whence the sound proceeded, 
soon came to an extensive abbey, at the 
gate of which they knocked for admittance. 
The doors were instantly thrown open, and 
within they beheld a number of monks 
evidently awaiting their arrival, who, the 
moment they appeared, Jed them to a fire, 
washed their feet, and then seated them 
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at a table, where supper stood ready; and 
having attended them during their meal, 
they conducted them to their beds. Wearied 
with their toilsome journey, the other tra- 
vellers slept soundly; but John, rising in 
the night to pray, as was his custom, heard 
the bell ring for matins, and quitting his 
cell, followed the monks of the abbey to 
the chapel, to join with them in reciting 
the divine office. 

“ Arrived there, one of the monks began 
with this verse of the Thirty-fifth Psalm, 
‘ Ibi ceciderunt qui operantur iniquitatem ;’ 
to which the choir responded, ‘ Expulsi 
sunt nec potuerunt stare.’ Startled by the 
strange despairing tone in which the words 
were intoned, as well as by the fact that 
this is not the manner in which matins 
are usually commenced, John’s suspicions 
were aroused, and addressing the monks, 
he commanded them, in the name of the 
Saviour, to tell him who and what they 
were. Thus adjured, he who appeared 
an abbot replied, that they were all angels 
of darkness, who, at the prayer of the 
blessed Virgin, and of Saint Francis, had 
been sent to serve him and his brethren in 
their need. As he spoke, all disappeared ; 
and next moment John found himself and 
his companions in a grotto, where they re- 
mained, absorbed in prayer and singing the 
praises of God, until the return of day 
enabled them to resume their journey.” 

“How picturesque that is,” I said, as 
he closed the little book. 

He smiled, and answered: “So it is. 
Dryden would have transmuted such a 
legend into noble verse; painters might 
find great pictures in it; but, to the faith- 
ful, it is more. To me, these legends are 
sweet and holy readings, telling how the 
goodness, vigilance, and wisdom of God 
work by miracles for his children, and how 
these celestial manifestations have never 
ceased throughout the history of his Church 
on earth. ‘To you they are, as I said, but 
stories; as such you may wish to look into 
them. I believe, Miss Grey, you may read 
them without danger.” He smiled gently, 
as he looked at the governess. 

“Oh, certainly, Laura !” cried I; “I 
am so much obliged.” 

“ Tt is very kind of you,” said Miss Grey. 
“They are, I am sure, very interesting; 
but does this little book contain anything 
more ?”” 

“Nothing, I am afraid, that could pos- 
sibly interest you; nothing, in fact, but a 
few litanies, and what we call elevations— 
you willseeinamoment. There is nothing 





controversial. I am no proselytiser, Miss 
Grey ’’—he laughed a little—“‘ my duty is 
quite of a different kind. I am collecting 
authorities, making extracts and precis, 
and preparing a work, not all my own, for 
the press, under a greater than I.” 

* Recollect, Laura, it is lent to me—isn’t 
it, Mr. Carmel ?”’ I pleaded, as I took the 
little volume and turned over its pages. 

“Very well—certainly,” he acquiesced, 
smiling. 

He stood up now; the twilight was 
deepening ; he laid his hand on the window 
sash, and leaned his forehead upon it, as 
he looked in, and continued to chat fora 
few minutes longer; and then, with a 
slight adieu, he left us. 

When he was gone, we talked him over 
a little. 

“IT wonder what he is—a priest only or 
a Jesuit,” said I; “or, perhaps, a member 
of some other order. I should like so 
much to know.” 

“You'd not bea bit wiser if you did,” 
said Laura. 

“Oh, you mean because I know nothing 
of those orders; but I could easily make 
out. I think he would have told us to- 
night, in the twilight, if we had asked 
him.” 

“T don’t think he would have told us 
anything he had not determined before- 
hand totell. He has told us nothing about 
himself we did not know already. We 
know he is a Roman Catholic, and an 
ecclesiastic— his tonsure proclaims that; 
and your mamma told you that he is writ- 
ing a book, so that is no revelation either. 
I think he is profoundly reserved, cautious, 
and resolute; and with a kind of exterior 
gentleness, he seems to me to be really 
inflexible and imperious.” 

“T like that unconscious air of command, 
but I don’t perceive those signs of cunning 
and reserve. He seemed to grow more 
communicative the longer he stayed,” I 
answered. 

“The darker it grew,” she replied. “ He 
is one of those persons who become more 
confident the more effectually their counte- 
nances are concealed. There ceases to be 
any danger of a conflict between looks and 
language—a danger that embarrasses some 
people.” 

“You are suspicious this evening,” I 
said. “I don’t think you like him.” 

“T don’t know him; but I fancy that, 
talk as he may to us, neither you nor | 
have for one moment a peep into his real 
mind. His world may be perfectly celestial 
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and serene, or it may be an ambitious, | Mahomet and his apostles of the sword | 
dark, and bad one; but it is an invisible | came rushing like a flight of vultures, | 
world for us.” | flinging themselves blindly upon an enter- | 

The candles were by this time lighted, | prise whose issue no man could foresee. | 
and Miss Grey was closing the window, | Since that day almost all the face of the | 
when the glitter of the silver clasp of the | world has changed beyond recognition; but | 
little book canght her eye. this strange old country, which Time him- 

“ Have you found anything ?” said I. self appears to have forgotten, is still the 

“Only the book—I forgot all about it. | same in every feature as when Khaled was 
Iam almost sorry we allowed him to lend | thundering at the gates of Damascus, and 
i.” Amrou watching the lapping flames of the 

“We borrowed it; I don’t think he} Alexandrian Library. Were we to see the 
wanted to lend it,” said I; “ but, however | Prophet and his host come spurring from 
it was, I’m very glad we have got it. One| behind these long, even sand-ridges, we 
would fancy you had lighted on a scorpion. | could hardly feel surprised; but his first 
I’m not afraid of it; I know it can’t do| glance along the shore would sorely sur- 














any one the least harm, for they are only | 
stories.” 
“Oh, I think so. I don’tsee myself that 


they can do any harm; but I am almost | 


sorry we have got into that sort of relation | 
with him.” | 

“ What relation, Laura ?”’ 

“ Borrowing books, and discussing them.” | 

“ But we need not discuss them ; I won't | 
—and you are so well upin the controversy | 
with your two books of theology, that [ | 
think he’s in more danger of being con- | 
verted than you. Give me the book, and | 
I'll find out something to read to you.” 





AN ARABIAN SEAPORT IN WAR 
TIME. 





“Catt this ’ere thing a town? I'll tell 
yer what I calls it—an island o’ dirt in a 
hocean o’ sand! To think o’ sticking up 
them ’arf-dozen pigsties in the middle o’ a 
big waste like that there! Why, blest if 
they don’t look as silly as a ha’porth o’ 
treacle in a two-gallon jug !” 

Such is the uncompromising verdict of 
our chief engineer upon the little Arab | 
seaport off which we anchored after dark 
last night; and it must be owned that he 
is not altogether wrong. Perched on the 
boundary line between the great sea and 
the everlasting wilderness, this little speck 
of human life does indeed look mean and 
pigmy. Look where we will, it is the same 
panorama of unending desolation. Behind, 
the boundless emptiness of the sailless sea ; 
above, the bright, cloudless, cruel sky; 
and, far to right and far to left, and miles 
upon miles onward in front, the dull brassy 
yellow of the uachanging desert, melting 
at last into the quivering haze of intense 
heat that hovers along the horizon. Over | 
this waste, twelve hundred years ago, | 


| planks rudely lashed together. 


prise him. For yonder, behind that low, 
massive white wall that stands up stark 
and bare in the blistering sunshine, scores 
of gaunt, swarthy men in white tuuics sit 
watching beside their piled muskets—true 
Moslems every man of them, yet encamped 
as invaders on the soil which every Moslem 
holds sacred—with the creed of the Pro- 
phet on their lips day and night, yet 
dipping their hands in the blood of his 
descendants. The Yemen insurrection is 
in full blaze, and this port is the Balaklava 
of the Turkish armament. 

In and out, in and out—the long white 
coils of the coral reefs showing on every 
side through the clear, still water, as our 


| jolly-boat zigzags among them—till at last 
| we thread our way out of the labyrinth, 


and run alongside a long, low jetty of 
Out we 
leap, all five of us, like explorers landing 
in a new world; the captain, a short, 
square, jolly-looking man with an immense 
brown beard; the engineer, a brawny 
Geordie from South Shields, imbued with 
a thoroughly English contempt for every- 
thing foreign; myself, with the complexion 
of a lime-burner and the dress of a scare- 
crow; our interpreter, a tall, solemn-faced 
Greek, defying the climate by a complete 
suit of black; and last, but certainly not 
least, Achmet Bey, the Turkish officer in 
command of our convoy, fattest and laziest 
of the true believers whom we have on 
board, eating for one hour, and sleeping 
for twenty-three. 

Here, at last, are some living creatures 
coming toward us along the shore—not the 
Prophet and his myrmidons—but a string 
of Arab camel-drivers, whose dark sinewy 
limbs and supple grace of movement would 
gladden the eye of a sculptor. Behind 
them come the djemels, with their long 
noiseless stride, bowing their necks for- 
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ward, and fixing their large, mild, dreamy 
brown eyes wistfully upon the cool spark- 
ling water into which they are about to 
plunge. Further back upon the jetty itself 
appear little knots of lounging Arabs, some 
in long white burnouses, some in cotton 
drawers, and not a few perfectly nude; but 
distinguished, one and all, by a peculiarity 
which our critical engineer is not slow to 
observe. 

“ Well, by jingo,” he remarks, with con- 
temptuous surprise, “I’m blest if them 
there ugly-lookin’ red herrins ain’t got 
chignons on, every man Jack on ’em!” 

Such is indeed the case. As if it were 
not sufficient to stand bareheaded in this 
merciless glare (one hundred and thirty- 
seven degrees Fahrenheit), these hobgob- 
lins have actually shaved their heads up to 
the crown of the scalp, leaving the occiput 
one great bush three or four inches in 
diameter, the whole effect being irresistibly 
suggestive of a scalded parrot. They give 
us merely a careless glance as we pass by; 
but at the sight of the bey’s gorgeous 
uniform, there flits over their lean, wolfish 
faces a momentary gleam which speaks 
volumes. But the stout Osmanli stalks by 
unheeding, looking down upon them as 
they sidle out of his way with a grand and 
massive contempt, which almost savours of 
the heroic. Among these low sand-hills 
and little reed-thatched hovels, scores of 
his countrymen have been foully murdered, 
and the cruel expectation that looks as- 
kance at us out of the eyes of these gaunt, 
black, silent figures in their white, shroud- 
like dresses, shows that the native thirst 
for blood is still unslaked. Once ashore 
in this hostile region, Achmet Bey’s life is 
in his hand, and he knows it, though the 
knowledge does not for a moment disturb 
his haughty composure. Heavy, sensual, 
indolent, unprogressive—benumbed by the 
cramping influences of a bigoted conser- 
vatism and a barbarous superstition—the 
Turk has still within him the spirit of the 
men who fought at Yermouk and Aleppo ; 
and not without reason does our stalwart 
engineer (himself as brave a man as ever 
breathed) mutter to himself in grim ap- 
probation, “ By jingo, that ’ere old dump- 
ling’s got some pluck in him arter all!” 

We unfurl our huge white umbrellas, 
which give us the look of laden merchant- 
men under a press of sail, and plod steadily 
onward, past huge dry fosses, cracked and 
parched like a newly-baked brick; past long 
rows of tents, whence lean, dark, bearded 
faces stare curiously after us; past lines of 





casks and pyramids of flour-sacks, which, 
landed weeks ago for immediate transmis- 
sion to the interior, still remain as a monu- 
ment of the zeal and fidelity of the resident 
pasha (“And some poor devils dyin’ all 
the time for want of ’em, belike,” remarks 
our skipper, indignantly); past couching 
camels, with their legs wrapped up, and 
tucked away out of sight, and their long 
necks outstretched upon the earth in lazy 
enjoyment. At last the cool shadowy gate- 
way of the Turkish fort opens before us, 
and the white-coated sentries, who are 
basking in the shade, survey our burning 
faces with a grin of conscious superiority. 
At this point our paths diverge, the 
Turk strolling off to visit a brother officer 
of the garrison, the engineer plunging into 
the town in search of “ summut to drink” 
(always the first duty of the true English- 
man on foreign soil), and the captain and 
myself, with our interpreter, to make 
obeisance to the pasha. The great man, 
however, like other officials nearer home, is 
anything but easy to find when wanted. 
I will not burden my readers with the de- 
tails of our search for, and discovery of, 
him; our tramp round the barrack square, 
as if we had come to relieve guard; our 
game of hide-and-seek with the Turkish 
soldiers, who either profess utter ignorance 
of their chief’s whereabouts, or minutely 
direct us wrong; our final scramble up a 
kind of foreshortened ladder, and headlong 
tumble into a queer little lighthouse made 
up of half a dozen windows patched to- 
gether, in the midst of which, on a huge 
wooden tea-tray, squats a little shrivelled 
man, not unlike a smoked haddock, who, 
on inquiry, turns out to be Nazif Pasha 
himself, the Lord of Life and Giver of all 
Good, before whom we have literally fallen 
down. Suffice it tosay that we go through 
all the prescribed forms of the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments, sitting cross-legged 
upon cushions, sipping real Arabian coffee, 
without cream or sugar, black as ink, and 
strong as brandy, served in handleless cups 
fitted into small silver stands, and admi- 
nistered by a bona fide tall black slave, 
whom the pasha (better still !) summons by 
actually clapping his hands! At length, 
after aninterview of about half an hour, we 
depart with our business satisfactorily un- 
transacted (the usual fate of those who 
have to deal with a pasha), and file off 
through the opposite gate, which opens 
direct into the town. Here we are met by 
the chief engineer, who announces, in 4 
tone of pardonable excitement, that he has 
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“found a shop, a real live shop, by jingo ! 
and a man in it, selling liquor.” The cap- 
tain and interpreter lick their lips, and 
make haste to follow him, while I bring up 
the rear. 

And now, for the first time since enter- 
ing the Suez Canal, we see an Arab town 
in its true colours. Port Said is a French 
town with an Arab population. Ismailia 
is a European picture in an Eastern frame. 
Suez, uniting all races, belongs distinctively 
tonone. Djeddah, despite its motley con- 
flux of pilgrims, and the barbaric pictu- 
resqueness of its wonderful bazaar, is more 
Turkish than Arabic, and more Maltese than 
either. But here, at Koomfidah, we see 
the exact realisation of the ancient Arab 
camp, the symbol of those tameless guerillas 
to whom the proudest of earth’s cities were 
but as wayside hostelries, to be each in 
turn used and forsaken. All around the 
fort, sown broadcast over the flat sandy 
plain, lie tiny hovels of wickerwork daubed 
with mud,* and rudely thatched with reeds 
or palm-leaves, as though a monster pic- 
nic had suddenly broken up, leaving behind 
several hundred empty hampers. Under 
the shadow of the wall itself runs a line 
of more pretentious dwellings, stronger, 
larger, more solid, with projecting thatches, 
which, nearly meeting overhead, fill the 
whole avenue with a kind of semi-twilight, 
through which the black grinning skeletons, 
in their long white robes, flit like a proces- 
sion of spectres. A motley throng! Portly 
traders in fringed burnouses, and half- 
stripped camel-drivers, with thick woolly 
hair; stalwart Turkish soldiers, marching 
defiantly through the mass of scowling 
faces; gaunt, wild-eyed dervishes, naked to 
the waist, with little copper chains round 
their necks, and long white beards flowing 
over their swarthy chests in a way sugges- 
tive of a black doll which has burst and 
let out all its stuffing; long files of strid- 
ing camels, heralded by a scream of ‘ Wa- 
ah!” (look out!), and seeming, in the 
midst of these little toy houses, doubly 
gigantic. On this side a turbaned fruit- 
seller thrusts a pulp of crushed dates (with 
the corpses of countless flies adhering to it) 
enticingly towards us in his grimy fingers ; 
on that a fish-dealer is strewing leaves 
over his stock, to protect them against the 
swarming insects that buzz around them. 
A little further on, a villanous-looking old 
grey beard is frizzling some chips of fat 





* Similar dwellings are common among the Cossacks 
of the Don, and the Kirghiz and Kalmucks of the 
Eastern steppes, where I first saw them. 


meat in a very dirty pan, while a dozen 
grimy customers, crouched on their hams 
around him, eagerly await the promised 
dainty. And yonder, amid a circle of ad- 
miring ragamuffins, appears our Arab pilot 
(who has already made ducks and drakes of 
the first instalment of his hire), in a huge 
yellow turban, which gives him the look of 
a pork sausage with a dab of mustard on it. 

Ploughing our way through this chaos 
we reach at length the shop discovered by 
the chief engineer, in front of which a 
number of tins and small boxes, with the 
London trade-mark upon them, welcome 
us like old friends. A huge broad- 
shouldered man in a Bombay hat, who is 
standing at the door with a half-empty 
glass in his hand, turns round as we ap- 
proach, and he and our engineer burst 
forth simultaneously : 

“ Hallo, Jack, is this yourself ?” 

“Why, Bill, old boy, what wind’s blown 
you here ?” 

“Just up from Hodeidah, with the 
Turkish despatch-boat, and haven’t we got 
news for the Constantinople folk, just. 
Let’s have a drain, and then I'll tell you 
all about it.”’ 

We seat ourselves in the doorway, while 
the proprietor (a lithe, keen-eyed Greek, 
sly-looking enough to sit for the portrait 
of either Sinon or Epialtes) serves out to 
my comrades a jorum of brandy, and to 
me a bottle of lemonade. Our new ac- 
quaintance, emptying his tumbler at a 
draught, clears his throat and begins to 
tell us that the rebels have been defeated in 
a great battle by Redif Pasha, that he has 
driven them back into the interior, and is 
now preparing to besiege Reyda, their 
chief stronghold and principal magazine, 
the capture of which will probably put an 
end to the war. “ But mark ye, they’ve 
got some pluck, them rebels—blowed if they 
hain’t. In that ’ere battle I was talkin’ 
on, they comed right up to the muzzles o’ 
the guns three times over, with the round 
shot a-rippin’ through ’em like blazes every 
time. We've got the ’ead o’ the big chief's 
younger brother on board, sewn up ina 
bag for to go to Constantinople; and a 
werry nice present it’ll be for Mr. Sultan.” 

“ Have you brought any prisoners up ?” 
ask I. 

““We hain’t; but there’s a lot on ’em 
a-comin’ on by land, and I reckon they 
oughter to be here to-morrer or the day 
arter. When they does come, you'll see 
just about the ugliest sight as ever you 





see’d in your life.” 
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I remembered his words three days 
later, when, in the glory of the tropical 
sunset, the long line of miserable objects, 
gaunt with famine, and reeling with ex- 
haustion, their tongues lolling out from 
thirst, their unbandaged wounds grimed 
with dust and black with sand-flies, came 
winding down to the shore.* Most of the 
faces had settled into the blank apathy of 
despair; but here and there, in some half- 
closed eye lurked a gleam of hatred which 
no suffering could diminish. A sadder or 
a ghostlier sight no man could look upon; 
but I have neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to dwell on it here. 

And so the talk proceeds, merrily enough. 
After such a march in such a temperature, 
this little chat in the shade, over our 
morning draught, is rather enjoyable, but 
it is a very short-lived enjoyment. The 
apparition of five Feringhees in their own 
outlandish dress is sufficiently rare in this 
remote corner of the earth to gather round 
us a triple ring of curious gazers, bring- 
ing with them a collection of strange 
odours that would astound a drain-digger. 
This, indeed, is only what we are already 
accustomed to; but even this is not all. 
The “real live shop” proves to be so in 
fatal earnest. As I sit in the doorway, a 
spider about the size of an ordinary saucer 
suddenly descends from the lintel, Blondin- 
fashion, by a rope of his own manufacture, 
and proceeds to hold a private rehearsal 
of gymnastics on the front of my turban. 
The next moment, a black cockroach, an 
inch and half long, falls with loud splash 
into the captain’s tumbler, just as he is 
raising it to his lips, while at the same in- 
stant our interpreter comes bumping out 
of his corner with a cry of dismay, hotly 
pursued by an immense scorpion. I begin to 
recal my old friend Gadabout’s description 
of a Chinese fair, where “all my senses, 
sir, were offended at once; my eyes by ugly 
faces ; my ears by horrid din; my nose by 
a well-selected assortment of all the bad 
smells in the world, and sundry others in- 
vented for the occasion ; my taste by messes 
of dogs, and frogs, and cats, and rats, and 
bats, made worse in the cooking; and my 
sense of feeling by twenty-seven distinct 
species of vermin in hard training.” 
Clearly this will not do. We swallow our 
liquor hastily, and troop off en masse. 

I need not recount the subsequent ad- 
ventures of the day—how we made the 
circuit of the fort, and found the eastern 





* Many of these men were atterwards forcibly 
drafted into the Turkish army, with what result I have 
not yet heard. 





angle a mere heap of crumbling stones, 
with one rusty cannon sticking up perpen- 
dicularly from the mass, like a holly-twig 
in an over-boiled pudding; how we ex- 
plored the outskirts of the town, till the 
sight of a knot of Arabs dogging us sug- 
gested the wisdom of a retreat; how we 
went down to the shore and had a long 
swim, in the course of which I was nearly 
picked up by a shark, probably the trans- 
formed spirit of some Turkish custom-house 
officer; how we went coral-hunting along 
the reefs, with considerable success; and 
how, in wading through the shallow pools, 
our feet got so smartly scalded by the heat 
of the water, that we were fain to come out 
upon the sand to cool them—causing our 
skipper to remark, not unnaturally, ‘‘ Well, 
now, I wonder if I was to tell ’em at home 
as how there’s a country where folk goes 
into the sea to get warm, what kind o’ liar 
"ud they call me!” 

But the last sight that we saw that day 
is one which I have not yet forgotten, and 
can never forget. As we march across the 
skirt of desert on our way back to the town, 
our interpreter suddenly points a little to 
the left, and says, “ There are the graves of 
the Turkish soldiers!” We halt and look 
at them in silence. Here are no stately 
sculptures or well-turned epitaphs—only a 
few score low mounds of dust, already half 
effaced by the winds of the desert; yet of 
all the countless graves which I had seen, 
there were none that impressed me like 
these. I had seen, upon the green slopes 
of Brittany, the crumbling headstones, 
garlanded with immortelles, beneath which 
sleep the countrymen of Duguesclin and 
Georges Cadoudal. I had watched the 
shepherds of Switzerland, beneath the 
shadow of the everlasting hills, lower into 
its grave, to the sound of a plaintive Vau- 
dois hymn, the coarse pinewood coffin 
which held all that the avalanche had 
spared of their youngest and bravest. In 
the quaint little churchyards of remote 
German villages, I had spelled out half- 
effaced texts of Scripture, or fragments of 
some grand old Lutheran psalm. I had 
stood, in Denmark, on the ground where 
those whom Nelson’s cannon slew before 
Copenhagen, and those who fell by Prussian 
needle-guns at Dybbol, sleep in one common 
grave, marked with the simple inscription, 
“ Died for the Fatherland,” with the sweet 
spring-flowers blooming above them, and 
bright-eyed children bringing their little 
cans of water to sprinkle the graves of the 
fathers and brothers whom they never knew. 
Beneaththe forest shades of ancient Sweden, 
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I had gazed upon the grassy mound that 
held the dust of the aged pastor, surmounted 
by a simple cross carved by the hand of 
bis son. I had seen, amid the endless 
plains of Central Russia, the rough-hewn 
crosses beneath which lie the men of 
Krasnoé and Borodina. Far away in the 
solitudes of the Arctic Ocean, I had lighted 
upon spray-lashed slabs of rock on the 
brink of the unresting sea, marking the 
last resting-places of the sailor patriarchs 
of Shetland and Faroe. On the sunny 
hill-sides of the Danube I had seen 
Russian triumphal columns looking down 
upon the buried soldiers of Nicholas, in 
the heart of a region whence the glory of 
Russia has long since departed. I had 
wandered through the picturesque grave- 
yards of Constantinople. I had scaled the 
mighty monuments of human nothingness, 
which, on the verge of the everlasting 
desert, still preserve the memory of the 
Pharaohs. But inall the long panorama 
I had seen nothing more sad or touching 
than this. Thousands of miles from home, 
in hostile soil, amid a race which curses 
and spits at their graves every time it 
passes them, they lie unnoticed and un- 
known—nameless heroes, who knew only 
how to die in their obedience. 


These were not stirred by passion, 
Nor yet by wine made bold ; 

’Twas not renown that moved them, 
Nor did they look for gold. 


To them their leader's signal 
Was as the voice of God ; 
Unswerving, uncomplaining, 
The way of death they trod. 
And around the spot where they lie, the 
snakes rustle through the drifting sand, 
and the camels go by with their long, 
noiseless stride in the glory of the sunset ; 
and the great sea and the lonely desert 
keep watch over their graves for ever. 
“Well,” mutters our skipper, looking 
down upon the graves, “if this here work’s 
agoin’ to go on every year, I wonder how 
long ’ull the Turks be able to stand it ?” 
That question is one which Turkey has 
still to answer.* 





A NOVEL RACE. 





THERE is something in a race of any 
kind which appeals at once to the sympa- 
thies of Englishmen. The announcement 
of a forthcoming “ event’? awakens a re- 
sponsive chord even in the sternest and 
most business-like bosom. I firmly believe 


* Since the above was written, I have learned that 
fresh disturbances have broken out both in Arabia and 





that, clever as Mr. Oliphant’s book un- 
donbtedly is, a large portion of Her 
Majesty’s liege subjects was sorely disap- 
pointed on finding that The Coming Race 
was only a book, and not even a betting- 


book at that. Is this feeling merely the 
Anglo-Saxon development of the passion 
for gambling, which among Latin races 
contents itself with a pack of cards in a 
stuffy room, but among Englishmen re- 
quires a breezy heath for its board of green 
cloth, and highly-bred horses or highly- 
trained men for its cards or dice? I think 
not, and am inclined to refer the English 
love for a race of any kind toa healthy 
sympathy with emulation in every walk of 
life, and somewhat also to the grand old 
“certaminis gaudia” inherited from those 
doughty Norse pirates, our most worthy 
ancestors. 

It might perhaps have been thought that 
the ingenuity of man had beenso thoroughly 
ransacked that a new description of race 
was almost an impossibility; but it has 
been reserved for the enterprising gentle- 
man who rejoices in spiky moustaches and 
the title of the Peoples’ Caterer, to de- 
monstrate the contrary. 

A postman’s race was, the other day, an- 
nounced to take place at North Woolwich 
Gardens, over a three-hundred-yards course 
planted with trees at a distance of about ten 
yards from each other; to each tree was to 
be affixed a number, a knocker, and a letter- 
box, and the men being started in heats of 
four (each man provided with the same 
number of letters) the duty of each com- 
petitor was to deliver the regulation post- 
man’s knock at each tree, drop a letter in 
the box, and, getting over the ground as 
rapidly as possible, either by running or 
walking, to return to the starting-post. 
To prevent this curious race from resolving 
itself into a mere trial of speed—instead of 
speed and accuracy combined—the whole 
sixty letters representing the number of 
leafy houses to be called at in going and 
returning, were not to be served out to each 
man, but a dozen letters were to be with- 
drawn at random from each batch, while a 
single false delivery among the forty-eight 
remaining numbers was to distance the un- 
fortunate blunderer. Prizes were to be 
given to the winner of the grand heat, the 
winners of the trial heats, and also to the 
second and third in each heat. 

The novelty of the event, and the pecu- 
liarly business-like character of the arrange- 
ment, attracted my attention, and it was 
with some surprise that I discovered a para- 
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graph going the round of the papers, not 
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only stating that the chiefs of the Postal 
Department declined to smile official sanc- 
tion on the undertaking, but throwing as 
much cold water upon it as possible. That 
the authorities should decline to take any 
trouble about the matter was conceivable 
enough, but it appeared to your contributor 
that they certainly travelled out of the 
record in administering a public snubbing 
to the projector. A postman when he gets 
a holiday—no very frequent occurrence— 
has clearly as good a right to attend a race, 
or even to take part therein, as any other 
citizen. 

Entertaining some grave doubts as to the 
probable effect of the official wet-blanket 
thrown over the project, I betake myself 
on a fine summer afternoon to Fenchurch- 
street Station, and proceed to discover 
North Woolwich Gardens. Even to the 
most florid imagination the scenery by 
the way can hardly appear romantic. Tall 
chimneys, huge factories, long, straight 
rows of dusty brick cottages, acres of linen 
hanging out to dry, and forlorn fields of 
smoky-looking cabbages compose the fea- 
tures of the arid landscape. At length some 
huge gasometers — like mushrooms of a 
monstrous growth emerging from the 
plain—heave in sight, and in a few minutes 
we are at the gardens famous for baby, 
barmaid, monkey, and other shows. Al- 
though some thousands of people are pre- 
sent, there is plenty of room for everybody. 
The blue uniforms of the postmen pervade 
the entire gardens, and the wives and 
families, the friends and adherents of those 
honest fellows, muster strongly. The swings 
are doing a roaring trade, and the pro- 
prietor of a huge iron roundabout of the 
bicycle order of architecture can hardly 
accommodate the numerous customers, who 
seem hugely to appreciate the fun of work- 
ing very hard to spin—like horizontal 
squirrels—round in a circle. Tom Tug— 
gorgeously arrayed in a new and painfully 
shiny hat, and a fearfully and wonderfully 
tight suit of clothes—is walking on the 
river terrace holding forth energetically, as 
it seems, to Wilhelmina, in a neat crisp 
cotton print. I am inclined to suspect 
that T. T. is doing his best to persuade 
his blushing companion to name the 
“day, the happy d-a-a-ay,”’ and is asserting 
his unalterable determination to forthwith 
“bu-u-uy the ring.” 

But, perhaps, like Mr. Blenkinsop, I am 
“preematoor,” and Tom is only urging his 
ladye-love to join in the antiquated but by 
no means obsolete pastime of kiss-in-the- 








ring. Wilhelmina proves coy, however, and 
insists on marching Tom up to talk to Jack 
Ratchet, from the engine factory hard by, 
who is making holiday, and having a good 
time with his wife and children, the latter 
rather numerous, but nicely graduated as 
to size, like a set of human pandean pipes. 
It is lucky for those little ones that Jack is 
a skilled workman, and steady withal, as 
his smart broadcloth and gold watch-chain 
testify, or those poor little pipes would play 
a very dismal tune in these days of dear 
beef. Young Sloper and Tom Dashall, 
those rapid youths, who are spending their 
mosaic-golden youth, who revel in exiguous 
coats, wonderful shirt-collars, astounding 
breast-pins, endless champagne, and B. and 
S., are conspicuous by their absence. The 
style of amusement at North Woolwich is 
too primitive to suit their already jaded 
palates. But the simple, jovial holiday- 
makers are getting on very well without 
these sparks, and the laughter of merry 
children rings sweetly in the summer air, 
especially at the blissful moment when a 
huge tray arrives laden with fragrant tea, 
mighty heaps of shrimps in their ruddy 
brown armour, whole forests of green 
water-cresses, and bread-and-butter galore. 

But the postmen entered for the race are 
beginning to collect at the end of the course 
—the dark blue uniforms gradually sifting 
themselves out of the crowd of merry- 
mekers—and come to the front with the 
air of men who have a great undertaking 
before them. Some few of the competitors 
have gone to the length of laying aside 
their uniform altogether, and attired in 
jerseys, with over-coats tied round their 
necks by the sleeves in the approved athletic 
style, contrive, by their would-be pedestrian 
get-up, to slightly mar the symmetry of 
some of the races. 

The People’s Caterer and his merry 
men are busily employed clearing the 
course, and the general public relinquish 
with evident reluctance, the new and de- 
lightful amusement of trying the different 
knockers, a sport which has kept many 
youths and maidens in high good humour 
during the afternoon, and heavily taxed 
the powers of much-enduring paterfamilias 
in raising his olive branches to the level of 
the coveted noise-producer. The course is 
cleared at last, the trees, all duly accoutred 
with knocker, box, and number, are counted, 
and preparations are made for the start. 

There is no betting on the postman’s 
race. No “monkeys” are offered on the 
field; no perspiring Stentors conjure me to 
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back one, or proclaim their readiness to 
bet fabulous odds, “bar one.” There are 
no quiet, business-like inquiries whether [ 
know anything ; nor have I been inter- 
viewed by the seedy man of benevolent 
tendencies who is always burning to 
impart his knowledge of a “good thing,” 
thus weakly frittering away his preter- 
natural information on others, for the state 
of his hat affords ample evidence that the 
good things profit him but little. No 
private trials have taken place, and no 
straight tip as to the form of the compe- 
titors is volunteered. Dim rumours of the 
prowess of the Walking Postman float in 
the air, but no one is rash enough to spend 
his money in making a favourite. 

At last all is ready, and the four men 
drawn in the first heat stand ready, each 
man with his packet of cards in his hand. 
One of these, the stalwart fellow in a grey 
jersey, is @ good specimen of that well- 
known character in all racing matters—the 
litigious competitor. He has been in great 
force all the afternoon, asking endless 
questions, and worrying the great caterer 
by propounding to him knotty points as to 
disqualification, the exact meaning of each 
and every one of the conditions, the choice 
of umpires, and such-like tough and un- 
comfortable subjects. I have a great hope 
that he will be beaten ; and my sympathies 
are undoubtedly with the lithe young 
fellow in plain clothes, who says nothing, 
but takes up his letters and his position in 
silence. 

The word is given, away they go, and at 
a clipping pace. Rat-tat, rat-tat, rat-tat, 
the air seems full of the postman’s knock, 
so rapidly do the rat-tats succeed each 
other. The stout competitor, who went off 
with a tremendous rush, is dropping into 
the rear already, and his interesting family, 
craning over the ropes to “ see papa win,” 
is doomed to disappointment. I hope the 
discomfiture of papa on this occasion will 
not shake the faith of the family in its 
head. By Jove, the litigious man is lead- 
ing ; I can see his detestable grey jersey well 
in front. They have turned the corner, 
and are now racing back, but Grey-Jacket 
has lost the pride of place. The quiet man 
leads ; rat-tat, rat-rat, rat-tat; Grey-Jacket 
makes a final effort, but the quiet compe- 
titor wins in a canter. 

The litigious man is placed second ; and, 
true to the last, no sooner recovers his 
breath than he lodges an objection against 
the winner for going on the wrong side of a 
tree. The objector takes but little by his 





motion though, for Number One has gone 
over the whole course, and delivered all his 
letters correctly, so the objection is quietly 
overruled. But the objector, though dis- 
posed of officially, hovers about for hours 
in a discontented manner, and putting on 
the air of one who has been deeply wronged, 
pounces like a sort of mail-carrying Ancient 
Mariner upon any unfortunate wight who 
may be weak enough to listen to the yarn 
of the litigious one. The heats now follow 
each other in rapid succession, and the in- 
terest is well kept up by the crowd of 
families and sympathisers. Meanwhile twi- 
light falls softly over the broad river; the 
lights gleam brightly from the Woolwich 
shore ; the illumination of the gardens com- 
mences; those excellent comedians “the 
Paynes” are filling a crowded theatre with 
merry peals of laughter; music strikes up 
on the platform and dancing begins; but 
my dancing days, like the postmen’s races, 
are things of the past, and stepping into a 
railway carriage, I am soon once more in 
London’s “ seething cauldron.” 





OCTOBER. 


GREY-TINTED glide the clouds across the sky, 
Murky the gloaming; and the mist-bound fens 
White frosty wreaths of vaporous damp exhale, 
Veiling the onward steps of coming night. 

The golden plover wheels across the marsh, 
The crooning mallard on his blue-barred wing, 
Sinks to his reedy lair: the bittern booms, 
And speckled curlews, ranked in Indian file, 
Fly homewards wailing in harsh monotone, 
The evening dirge that marshals them to rest. 


October's touch paints all the maple leaves 
With briliiant crimson, and his golden kiss 
Lies on the clustered hazels: scarlet glows 
The sturdy oak, and copper-hued the beech: 
A russet glory lingers on the elm, 
The pensile birch is yellowing apace, 
And many-tinted show the woodlands all, 
With autumn’s dying splendours. 

In the copse 
Crows the cock-pheasant, all his gorgeous breast 
A-glow with emerald and amethyst ; 
His purple neck with crimson gorget hung, 
Outstretched to banquet with his dun-clad mate 
Upon the luscious beech-mast. On the pine, 
The dark-crowned, needle-arméd, sombre pine, 
The exultant black-cock tunes his clarion shrill, 
As from the cones he takes his evening meal, 
And sounds his latest challenge ere the night. 


Neath the green leafage rank of turnip-field 
Crouches the partridge, on her ashen breast 
Her brown wing folded : and with ears up-pri cked 
Bounds the white-breasted hare from off her form, 
Across the clover-glade: the acorns ripe 
Are gathered by the dormouse, squirrels crouch 
Warm in their nests, with ample provender 
For many a wintry day. 

Now homeward hies 
The whistling faggot-laden peasant-boy ; 
His daily task is over, and the hearth 
Glows bright before his vision—welcome goal, 
Spurring the tired stripling to his rest! 
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What though his evening meal be homely fare, 
Brown bread and milk, potatoes, or, perchance, 
A scrap of home-cured bacon? Daintier ’tis 

To the toil-hungered palate than the meats 
Unseasoned by the zest of industry, 

That tempt the jaded appetites of kings. 


Welcome October! coronalled with wealth, 

Of Nature’s pure coined gold! Upon thy brow 
Thou bear’st the mint-stamp of prosperity, 
The almoner of bounteous Providence, 

Thou crownest all the toiling, teeming year 
With rich fruition: and thy purpled vines, 
Thy russet clusters, are but symbols given 

To Earth of His dear love who ruleth Heaven! 





THE ARMY ON ITS LEGS. 





Tuirty barrels of good humming ale 
await the gallant Southern army—the 
brave, the thirsty, the dusty, the inde- 
fatigable invaders of our English soil. Yes, 
thirty casks, brimming with the sherry- 
coloured extract of English malt and hops, 
oddly enough await the representatives of 
a burning and slaughtering foe, eager to 
give our barns and homesteads to the 
flames, and our quiet English vicarages and 
country houses to soldiers’ fury and 1 rapine. 
Happy country where all this is mere make- 
believe and holiday show, and not grim, 
bloody, wrathful, earnest war. 

The thirty barrels, in a portly double 
row, stand on Squire Groveley’s green, 
velvety lawn. All round the stately park 
gate the country people muster in wonder- 
ing crowds waiting for the glorious vision 
of gold and scarlet, shining steel, and neigh- 
ing horses. Queer old shepherds, brown 
and gaunt, stand by their homely, shrewd- 
looking wives in silent expectancy; the 
big lads reconnoitre the distant roads, 
with their buxom lasses by their side; the 
children run and play under the trees, 
unawed by the presence of the squire’s 
choleric bailiff, of the head-groom, who is 
master of the ceremonies, or of the head- 
keeper, the stern supervisor of their fathers. 
Some country girls, from the next village, 
are picturesquely strewn about under the 
park wall, where they laugh, chatter, 
and criticise each other’s lovers after the 
manner of youth’s golden age. In a 
tent near the barrels various assistants 
burnish basketfuls of tumblers, test the 
quality of the beer, tap casks, and arrange 
seats. Under the trees the gentry of the 
neighbourhood are moored in waggonettes, 
basket-carriages, and traps, while pretty 
girls in Dolly Varden hats exchange kindly 
salutations, and discuss the one subject— 


the arrival of the Southern army on its | 
way to its encampment on Fonthill Down | or at meals, he literally revels in red 














a mile away. The park looks its best in the 
September sunlight, and across the lake 
there are glimpses of the white tents of an 
advanced post. The deer, careless of such 
intruders, feed on the brow of the valley 
across the lake, and, heedless of approach- 
ing festivities, see no danger to themselves 
in the gathering crowd. Two orthree stray 
soldiers talk to the country girls under the 
trees, and point up the road with the 
switches they have just cut on their march, 
On the battlements of the squire’s house 
fluttering colours mark female guests, who 
look out afar like the lady in the Scotch 
ballad who saw the Earl of Murray “come 
sounding through the town.” There is a 
great lunch at Squire Groveley’s, and the 
country families are arriving fast in yellow 
barouches and snug broughams full of 
ladies. Every now “and then an orderly 
dashes through the park on his way to the 
spot where ‘the camp is to be, and an- 
nounces the speedy approach of the army. 
The excitement is renewed by a stray 
hussar riding as if for dear life, and is 
culminated by the flight past us of a real 
lancer, the pennon on his spear fluttering 
as he dashes along. By-and-bye a general 
and two or three officers ride up to the 
house, and the host and hostess are seen to 
advance and greet them. The head-groom 
—who is running up and down the rows of 
casks, and in and out the tent—upon the 
sight of the general, makes a dash at the 
ha-ha that separates the squire’s garden 
from the park, and two or three grooms 
race after him, to hold their horses. 
Presently there is a moving of scarlet, 
and round the angle of the road come half 
a dozen of the Coldstream Guards, with a 
sergeant at their head. Two of the men 
carry on their shoulders poles with flags or 
pieces of canvas wrapped round them, and 
it is murmured that these are soldiers sent 
forward to mark out the infantry camp. 
The hospitable head-groom instantly flies at 
them with glasses of ale, and in two minutes 
the men have piled arms, thrown down 
their grey knapsacks, unfastened their 
belts, taken off their great black bearskins, 
and posed themselves unconsciously into 
an effective theatrical group. And here, it 
may be observed, that for the first time we 
discovered that the British soldier on every 
possible occasion dons a red nightcap. 
Clipped close as he is, he probably fears 
cold; hot as he gener ally i is on the march, 
he possibly dreads eatarrh; certain it is 
that in camp, or on the halt, in trenches, 
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nightcaps, a fact by no means to be over- 
looked by the writer on the humours of 
the autumn manceuvres. 
another lancer, who the moment he has 


seen the thirty barrels, instantly, as if they | 


were an enemy’s battery, reins his wiry- 
looking horse on its haunches, and gallops 
back to whence he came, like a scout who 
had made a valuable reconnoissance. In 
vain the head-keeper signals him with a 


frothing ale-glass; away he flies, with a | 
spurt of dust on the road, a splash of black | 


earth on the spurned turf, and is round 
the corner in no time. 

But now comes a bitter disappointment. 
To the hasty lancer succeeds another 
orderly in undress uniform, who reins up 
to where the bailiff’s red face glows like a 
friendly harbour-light, and announces that 
the gallant army, tired with a fifteen miles’ 
march from Blandford, has gone round an- 


other way to the downs, and that Squire | 


Groveley’s hospitality has been all in vain. 
The head-keeper, in sheer vexation, runs 
three times up and down the line of bar- 


rels, and eventually vaults over the ha-ha | 


to acquaint the squire with the dismal 
disaster. A group of ladies, led by the 
hostess, emerge on the garden-terrace, look 


forlornly at the line of barrels, then return | 
By-and-bye the | 


in dismay to the lunch. 
barrels will be carted away for the coming 
harvest home, and so the squire’s good in- 
tentions are frustrated. 

The sight in Groveley Park melts away 
like a dream. The country people break 
up into groups. The head-keeper, with 
one arm on a cask, meditatively listens to 
the bailiff’s consolation. Disappointed in 
one place, we try our luck in another, 


and urge our fiery dog-cart to the downs | 
to intercept, if possible, the advancing | 


Southern army, in spite of its shabby con- 


duct to our good friend the squire. R Upa| 


long winding country lane, between fields 
of turnips and half-cut golden barley, we 
drive furiously as did the son of Nimshi. 
We can see two hussars taking a short way 
up a cart-road towards the downs, where 
the cavalry are already encamped. 

A gradual sense comes over us of being 


surrounded by soldiers, for we presently | 


meet a string of mounted dragoons in care- 
less dress and nightcaps, each man leading 
a horse. Some of the dragoons are rating 
their horses, others coaxing them, nearly all 
are smoking, as they go down to the squire’s 
lake for water. Yes, the infantry are ex- 
pected every moment, so again we urge 
on our wild career, and turn into the by- 


Here comes | 


| road after the two avant-courier hussars, 
who seem as inseparable as the two grena- 
diers of Heine’s fine ballad. 

We debouch at last upon the down, the 
broad rolling, the once lonely down. What 
|a transformation! What! this the down 

that stretches unbroken for thirty miles—all 
| the way from Amesbury and Great Stone- 
| henge to Warminster, and the outstretched 
blue plain of Dorsetshire? What! this the 
quiet range of turf where I used to stretch 
myself on my stomach like a serpent, and 
practise for hours at the five hundred yards’ 
range, no one near me but rabbits and 
| crows; my only other visitors the watchful 
wheat-cars, reconnoitring from the little 
grassy ant-hills, purple with flowering 
thyme? MHaven’t I blazed away whole 
summer afternoons and seen only one white 
awninged market-cart come jogging down 
that white streak of road, which cuts the 
green turf like a chalk-line on a billiard- 
table, and winds down through the fir- 
wood from Codford. Was there ever any 
|}sound here to answer the sharp tang of 
my bullets on the iron target but the linnet- 
song from the golden gorse, or the lark’s 
blithe hymn in the blue sky overhead ? But, 
beshrew me, now, the down is alive with 
warlike men and caparisoned horses, and 
long rows of white tents have sprung up 
thick as mushrooms. A canvas city has 
arisen, sudden as a dream-world, and the 
ring of trumpet, the clash of sword and 
scabbard, the shout of soldiers, the cry to 
distant comrades, the stern word of com- 
| mand, fill the astonished air. Here is a 
group of lancers, half the men stretched 
out asleep, but still holding the bridles of 
their patient horses. Here a tent round 
which half-dressed soldier-workmen stitch 
at red jackets, mend saddles, or tug out 
| handfuls from brown trusses of hay. Here 
are soldiers building fires under walls of 
turf, stirring kettles, or tending boiling 
pots. Here stands a group of dismounted 
| dragoons beating the horizon with field- 
glasses. The Northern army is across the 
Wiley, not far off, and the Southern videttes 
ire out in all directions. 

“ Been out on the scout, Baker ?” cries 
an hussar, as a tired dragoon, his legs still 
| bowed with a long scour across country, 
ties up his horse and strides into a tent, 
growling an affirmative as he disappears. 

** T hope the infantry will soon be here,” 
|says another hussar to his comrade, “ or 
they Northerners might attack us through 
that wood before we could get our men up.”’ 
| © There they come, sure,” said a grey- 
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coated gentleman-farmer of the true Wilt- 
shire breed, jolly, frank, and hearty, “over 
the brow of that hill, behind those bag- 
gage-carts.”” 

It was the Rifles with some guns, followed 
by dark masses of infantry. They flow 
on down the road, rolling like a sluggish 
dark flood, and behind them glows some- 
thing red. Those are the Guards. Soon 
the Rifles spread down the valley over the 
turf, and form in long black lines, while the 
red stream behind them widens and widens, 
speckled white here and there with shoulder 
belts and other accoutrements. They are 
to camp down in the valley, in a line with 
my old, now dismantled, rifle-butts. Some 
of the officers come riding up towards the 
cavalry to ask for news. While we look 
with pleasant consternation at this invasion 
of our native soil, fresh regiments, in solid 
red masses, keep marching diagonally across 
the valley, and draw up here and there in 
close formation. Presently they ground 
arms, and in small companies decant off 
into the lines of tents that have sprung up 
as we stood there. Ina few minutes groups 
of red specks appear at every tent door; 
flags mark out the site of the various regi- 
ments; the canvas city is peopled—the war- 
like nomades have arrived to tenant their 
vagrant homes. 

And now we steer homeward up a steep, 
stone-strewn hill, and come upon the 
commencement of the two miles of bag- 
gage waggons, one long, jolting, dusty, un- 
broken line. Sturdy, thick-set waggons 
they are, each drawn by four strong horses, 
with two soldier-drivers as _postilions, 
and escorts of armed men in the true 
military manner, just as if at any moment 
pistols might bang, sabres flash, and 
mounted robbers swoop down upon their 
prize. The waggons differ sufficiently to 
be interesting. Here comes a field-tele- 
graph station, and after it drags a huge 
boat on wheels, ready for the engineers 
when they require supports for an im- 
promptu bridge. After the pontoons, 
jumbles by a big waggon full of planks 
and beams, a cart full of tents; or a con- 
tractor’s van, with meat, beans, or oats. 
There is great work putting on the massive 
drags that fix the hind wheels down the 
steep hill, and now and then an ammuni- 
tion waggon is interpolated among vans 
full of merry, noisy, country sight-seers. 
It is all we can do to avoid the remorse- 
less wheels, for some of the soldier-pos- 
tilions are careless, some reckless, others 
surly and sullen. Every now and then a 











hand, held warningly up, checks the long 
procession, and spreads angry confusion for 
half a mile backwards at least. The soldiers 
on foot, and the dismounted drivers, seem 
as ravenous and unscrupulous as locusts 
about all green food they meet, and many 
a rank handful of clean, white, half-grown 
turnips is pulled up and crammed into 
holsters, haversacks, and saddle-bags. 

““How dare you touch those turnips ? 
Put them down directly,” cried a young 
mounted officer as he rides past a plunderer. 

“Got permission, sir,” is the ready but 
not strictly veracious answer of the sun- 
burnt driver. “ Like his cheek,” he says, 
as the officer rides away, “to think I was 
going to throw them away after all my 
trouble.” And he crams them into the 
white canvas bag on his left side. 

Half the old decorated soldiers who 
tramp on as escorts of the luggage wag- 
gons wear the undress nightcap, and look 
by no means unlike guerilla banditti. 
Among the gallant volunteer escort there 
are faces and demeanours worthy of Punch, 
and one long-faced Highlander, with a glass 
in his rueful left eye, strikes me as pecu- 
liarly droll from the loyal Scotchman’s evi- 
dent self-satisfaction at his own appear- 
ance as a veteran on active service. At 
last the final waggon, a sort of sutler’s 
venture of tin cans and lemonade bottles, 
rickets past us, and we are on the road 
alone. The only sign of an army left is an 
empty box turned up at the corner of the 
road, with “To the Camp” chalked upon 
it by some considerate native. Three hours | 
later, after dinner, we go out up one of the 
lanes leading to the downs, and see, stretch- 
ing away for a mile or more, the long line of 
camp fires, in a region where ordinarily 0” 
nights a light stronger than a glow-worm’s 
would puzzle and astonish. And when we 
discover, black against the dark horizon, the 
long line of Squire Groveley’s fir-woods, 
we remember that a night attack by the 
watchful Northern army is dreaded, and 
that every path and riding is paced by 
the sleepless Southern sentinels. 

Not long after daybreak the next morn- 
ing I am again on the long stony lane 
leading up to the now populous downs, 
riding by the side of an old Indian officer, 
who takes a veteran’s contemptuous view of 
the present system of autumn manoeuvres. 
Another moment and the long streets of 
the canvas city will open before our eyes. 
Imagine Aladdin when he woke and found 
his palace flown, and only the drear brown 
desert before him, and you see me standing 
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up in my stirrups and rubbing my eyes to 
find only half a dozen tents (one of which 
drops and is packed away as I gaze), half 
a dozen dragoon horses, and ten or twelve 
cumbrous baggage-waggons, already on the 
move. Yes, the camp is broken up, and 
Sir John Michel is off to seize the fords 
of the Wiley. There is nothing left but 
some heaps of hay, some sacks of oats, a 
heap of firewood, countless black circles, 
made by the fires we saw last night, and 
long —: lines where the tents had 
stood. e look into one officer’s tent, 
still standing, with the owner’s towel dry- 
ing on one of the cords, and a pair of 
cavalry boots standing by as if they were 
the oflicer’s legs that had been shot off in a 
morning skirmish. A trumpet sounds, and 
the dragoons saddle their horses that are 
picketed near this tent. One of the men, 
a reckless-looking young fellow, is so tipsy 
that he lets his horse go, and it gallops off 
across the down, luckily soon headed back 
by a fusileer quarter-master who is on escort 
duty. When the horse is brought back, 
the drunken lad lashes it with a bridle 
till it backs into the other horses and 
begins kicking dangerously. Then two or 
three dragoons knock over their inebriated 
comrade, who rolls helplessly under the 
charger’s legs, and eventually is thrown 
down headlong on the turf with force 
enough to beat in his brass helmet. 

“ Seize that man, corporal,” cries the 
sergeant, and two or three dragoons ad- 
vance towards the too social youth, who 
however shows fight, and looks savage 
enough to use his sword or carbine if he 
unluckily has them about him. 

“D fuss,” he cries, “ about a little 
drink ; one would think I was a deserter.” 

The good-natured quarter-master comes 
up, expostulates with him, and leads him 
to the straps of a baggage-waggon, whose 
drivers are already mounted for the start. 
The tipsy soldier clings helplessly to the 
waggon. 

“We are all friends here, Baker,” says 
Mentor, the quarter-master; “your only 
enemy is yourself.” 

“Stand off, Davy,” said the infuriated 
mutineer ; “none of them will touch me, 
and do you know why, Davy ? do you know 
why? Because they’re afraid.” 

Just then the officer reads the roll-call, 
the men answer to their names, and at the 
approach of the move off the obstreperous 
dragoon cools down and answers in a 
wandering way to his name. 

“How these fellows drink,” said my 





friend. “I’ve seen them bawling for beer 
and cider at every house they pass. The 
gentry and farmers are so hospitable with 
champagne to the officers, and beer to the 
men, that it is enough to demoralise the 
whole army ; and, goodness, how they steal 
turnips and kill hares. I should only like 
to have them at Peshawur for a week; I’d 
soon let them know.” 

A beery-looking hussar, in very dirty 
undress, came up just then, and explained 
vaguely, but at great length, his views of 
Sir John Michel’s tactics. He wanted to 
know if he should get us some porter from 
the canteen, and enlarged on the merits of 
several generals who were never off the 
saddle from two in the morning till 
twelve at night. He told us that a Northern 
spy had been made prisoner in the camp 
last night; his uniform was hidden by a 
waterproof. Headded that every one must 
wear a Southern badge (a white band round 
the left arm), and he wants to sell us one. 

“ Disgraceful,” said my friend, as the 
fellow at last shambled off to help load a 
hospital waggon; “a regular cadger, and 
every other worda lie. What good now is 
a drunken idle rascal like that ?” 

As we ride on after the army, an old 
farmer trots up to us on his cob, his Wilt- 
shire dialect broader than ever from ex- 
citement. He has just been made prisoner 
in his own turnip-field by two lancers. 

“A pretty thing,” he says; “and I told 
them I’d more right there than they had— 
that’s what I said.” 

“ Going in for much compensation ?” says 
my friend, dryly. 

‘“* Compensation is all very well,” replies 
the farmer, “ but I do hold that one would 
lose half one’s time getting the money. But, 
there, I may try for a little.” 

A sharp canter across the downs soon 
brings us up to the rear of the army. 
More long rumbling lines of waggons, 
Here a farrier stopping to nail on a horse’s 
loose shoe, there some hopeless-looking 
drunken or tired men, sitting in ambulance 
waggons; and presently a badly packed cart, 
from which, as we pass, fall some tin cans, 
some firewood, and a tent-pole, which no 
one seems to stop for. 

Then the downs open to a high plateau, 
with rolling blue hills beyond, clumps of 
wood, slopes, and hollows. Below in the 
valley, hidden by trees, runs the dis- 
puted river, bordered by villages. On the 
plateau several regiments have halted, and 
are lying down, dotting with scarlet the 
broad green turf. The Rifles, too, are here 
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in dark masses, and the great brazen 


ophicleide of the band glitters in the sun. | 


There are rumours that the enemy has been 
seen skirting the distant 
Amesbury, but we see only a few specks, 
which may perhaps be mounted recon- 
noiterers. There is no sound of firing. A 
telecraph tent is pitched on the down, and 
the wires, covered with gutta-percha, wind 
from an iron arch across the road, through 
the furze bushes and tufts of flowery 
heather. 
is very anxious to seize the river, as other- 
wise the camp will have to return to-night 
to Fonthill Down. 

We strike off now across the down by a 
wood, where some merry country people 
are lunching in unhorsed vans, to a good 
point of view. The paths are lined with 
deep and dangerous ruts, and one has to 
be wary in riding. 


the main Southern army below in the 


valley. The Guards are lying down on the | 
stubble in long lines of white - speckled | 


scarlet, waiting for the word to advance. 


Behind them is the band, every musical | 
In a field | 
beyond, the Rifles are advancing along the | 
| officers are among them. 
| over the stubble-fields, and find the hedges 


instrument sparkling like gold. 


edge of a barley-field, and making for a 
gap that leads down to the river. A hare, 
frightened at their approach, is skimming 
across the fallows, watched by many eager 
eyes. 
with orders. 


This division is scarcely out of sight | 
| rally these fellows care no more for cover 


when we see, on a distant hill across the 
river, a great waft of smoke, out of which 
comes the roar of a gun. 
commenced. The Southern army is striking 


for the river ford, and the Northern has seen 
A quarter of an hour more, and we | 


them. 
see the Rifles massed on an opposite hill, 
moving in face of a wood, which, it is sup- 
posed, conceals an ambuscade. As we stay 
our horses to watch, the wood suddenly 
steams with smoke, and half a second after 
comes the rattle of musketry, to which the 
Rifles, nothing loth, reply with equal energy. 
A short sharp tussle, and the Northerners 
come pouring out of the wood in full retreat, 
firing as they retire. The Southern bullets 
have ferreted them out of their covert, and 
they fly to higher ground, above a great 
hollow of the down, difficult of access. 
Their enemies come scrambling after them. 
Pulls of smoke, upward and downward, 
mark the picturesque struggle. Then the 
battle rolls away over the brow of the hill, 
and passes from our sight. 


hills towards | their supports. 


Some officers tell us that Michel | 





A rainy haze suddenly | 
brightens to sunshine as we come upon | 
| cipitously. Mounted officers scour up and 


Mounted orderlies gallop to and fro | 


The fighting has | 





“Pack of nonsense,” growls my unap- 
peasable companion. “Why did those 
Northern fellows get miles away from 
Pretty generalship, indeed. 
Well, I suppose we had better see the end 
of it. They'll give battle now. Hark away, 
then.” 

We are soon down across the river to 
the right, among the Northerners, into 
Steeple Langford, which we find full of 
soldiers ready for the advance, for the 
North, hitherto on the defensive, is to-day 
to assail the enemy’s camp on Codford 
Down. Horsemen are scouring along, 
artillery hurrying to the front, generals 
riding about as if they had lost their staff, 
or scarcely knew where they had got to—a 
very possible contingency. We ride along 
a dusty road, some fields off the river, 
and find the fords watched by skirmishers 
behind every tree. ‘To the right the down 
runs steeply up, in some places almost pre- 


down the road as if a Waterloo were im- 
pending. Some grey horsemen dash alone 
the road. Those are the Hampshire Light 
Horse. Very gallant they look with their 
plumed wideawakes; they are well mounted, 
good riders, and several decorated young 
We clamber up 


lined with riflemen, all on the keen out- 
look for the foe; every bank, tree, and 
bush hides a man. 

“Well placed,” said my friend, conde- 
scendingly ; “‘that’s workman-like. Gene- 


than if they were facing squirts and pop- 
guns. Now let’s go back to the Southern 
lot.” 

So we go. As I cross the boundary, I 
pass a wood that looks demurely quiet, 
full as it is of mischief. 

“‘They’re in there for a dozen,” says my 
old colonel. 

I look in through the green darkness, 
and soon catch glimpses of scarlet behind 
the fir-trees and under the banks. The 
grenadiers, generally with bearskins off— 
nightcaps again—are in twos and threes, 
watchful as deer-stalkers. Neither side 
seems anxious to attack. Neither knows 
the other’s strength. There they stand, 
like Sir Richard Strachan, waiting with 
his sword half drawn, while all the while 
the Earl of Chatham 


Is very eager to get at ’em. 


Bolder at last, the North creeps forward and 
dashes at the wood, which instantly shoots 
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out tongues of fire and volleys of smoke. 
But the stealthy and daring riflemen still 
advance,anauthe Southerners, outnumbered, 
begin to pour out of the rear of the wood, 
firing asthey go. They dash down a steep 
slope, fire from the hedge in the valley, and 
slowly scatter over a field towards their 
camp. We have dismounted, and left our 
horses with a boy, and the foe, as they 
work through the wood, make for a cluster 
of trees where we stand, urging us forward, 
and sending my friend the colonel headlong 
over a stump, from which he rises with 
many sharp remarks in very choice and 
emphatic Hindostanee. I, too, suddenly 
find my left ear apparently blown away by 
the discharge of the rifle of a too zealous 
skirmisher, and now ensues a very pretty 


and effective episode of the bloodless war. | 


The Southern grenadiers, on the opposite 
hill, seeing their camp threatened, sudder ly 
spread in a long semicircle through the 
stubble, and intrench themselves on very 
advantageous ground. Quick as moles the 
deft spadesmen dig a long shallow trench, 
and throw up before it a low embankment. 
In a few minutes only a few black heads 
are visible, and the place is ready for the 
supports, who scramble in. 

The Northern riflemen are all down in 
the lane, lining the hedge, but not willing 
toadvance in front of the rifle-pits, at which 


they keep up an incessant and harassing, | 


but not perhaps very destructive fire. 
Squadrons of Life Guards, with sparkling 
breast-plates, are stealing round the higher 
downs to turn the flank of the foe, watched 
by the Tenth Hussars, who are down in 
the valley on the right of the camp. The 
North, too, is busy in the Wiley-road, 
trying to turn the enemy’s other flank, and 
firing untiringly at the retreating skir- 
mishers. To change our point of sight, we 
stride across the lane, and up the stubbles 
towards the rifle-pits. In the face of a 
heavy and well-nourished fire, we leap on 
the embankment, and over the trench, and 
get in the rear of the defenders, who are 
bravely preparing for the worst. Below 
we see the Rifles gathering near an open 
gate for the assault, while their supports, 
m masses of scarlet, are hurrying down 
from the wood, a terrible target for the 
bullets they too evidently despise. The 
trenches are closely packed with the Guards, 
a sergeant near us is earnestly directing the 
fire, and urging on the marksmen. All in 
nightcaps again, and the clumsy bearskins 
are lying anywhere among the torn blue 
paper of the cartridge-packets. Two men, 


carrying a chest like an enormous cigar-box, 
run ‘along outside the trench, feeding the 
men with blue packets of cartridges. The 
fire is tremendous. Thundering, crashing, 
withering. It rolls and rages in waves of 
sound, and the calm sergeant, equal to the 
occasion, 


Rides on the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 





So, by-the-bye, does the captain of the 
| Rifles, for now the dark green men advance 
| in mass through the gate, and swiftly ad- 
| vance on the pits. In vain the sergeant 
cries: 

“Now then, watch that gate. Wait a 
| bit, Thompson. Now, then, give it them ; 
| let them have it again. Keep it up, boys. 
Now, then, at that clump on the hill ; blaze 
away, my lads; give it to em. We'll teach 
| em.” 

Alas! brave sergeant of the Coldstreame, 
|I see three Northern guns jolt down the 
| slope, stop, turn, and open fire. You must 

retreat, sons of Mars, and retreat in time. 
Waggon-loads of cartridges could not save 
| you; and here come the Rifles, chaffing you 
| about your defeat. Fall back. And fall back 
| they do, in long skirmishing lines, while 
the left side of the intrenchment still hold 
| possession against the riflemen attacking 
from the road, the most protected side, and 
| there is a grave and angry discussion in 
the pits as to whether they are or are not 
| beaten. 

“T say, sergeant-major,’’ said one officer, 
not unknown in the West-end, and looking 
singularly helpless in the bearskin that 
covers up his eyes, “they say we are en- 
filaded. What do fellars do when they’re 
enfiladed ?” 

By this time cannon open fire every- 
where, especially to the far right on the 
South and the far left on the North. The 
South still retreats in long skirmishing 
lines, heedless of the most annihilating 
artillery fire. Cavalry charges are ex- 
pected, but do not come off. 

“Parcel of humbug,” says a Scotch 
Fusilier to me. “I haven’t had all my 
things off since I left Aldershot. All I 
hope is, the Tenth will get at those Life 
Guards; and if they do there will be fisti- 
cuffs, for they hate each other like mad.” 

And now, by a masterly manceuvre, 
worthy of Captain Bobadil himself, each 
army turns a flank of the other, so that 
the invaders are now cut off from the sea. 
and the defenders from London, a curious 
kind of scholar’s mate. 

“ Mashallah,” said my friend, slapping 
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his thigh ; “if I don’t think any two intelli- 
gent country gentlemen hereabouts, taken 
atrandom, could have manceuvred the two 
armies better than that !” 

Still the Guards, no one knows why, 
fall steadily back; still on the left flank 
the volunteers line the hedges, and blaze 
away; still through a heavy rain, now set 
in, everybody fires anywhere, at friend 
or foe; still the Prince, under a haystack, 
gets wet, and seems to enjoy it; still the 
guns crack like maroons at the Crystal 
Palace; still they blaze away from the dis- 
tant heights, till the umpires, with the 
white rosettes, red and confused, ride up 
and beg every one to stop firing, and to 
get as soon as possible out of reach of the 
foreign visitors. 

“Well, I never did,” vociferates my 
friend the colonel; ‘ but there is one thing, 
the worse the fellows do it the more proof 
it is that manoeuvres (though not this par- 
ticular sort) are required if we want in 
England to keep up anything but a navy— 
and a navy, mind you, of untried vessels.” 























THE YELLOW FLAG. 
By EDMUND YATES, 
AUTHOR OF “BLACK SHEEP,” “* NOBODY’S FORTUNE,” &c. &c. 
ne 
BOOK III. 
CHAPTER I. DULY PRESENTED. 


Tue words of recognition uttered by 
Mr. Wetter filled Pauline with the ut- 
most consternation. What! was this ele- 
gant gentleman who stood before her, with 
an amused smile on his handsome face, the 
same Henrich Wetter, the blonde and lym- 
phatic clerk to Monsieur Krebs ? 

As she stared at him the features grew 
familiar to her, and she saw that he was 
practising no deception. Henrich Wetter! 
He knew all about her former life, then, 
and, if he chose, could, with a word, de- 
stroy the neat fabric of invention which 
she had so carefully raised. He could tell 
any one, whose interest it would be to know 
it, all about her position at the Restaurant 
du Midi, all about her marriage with Tom 
Durham, perhaps even some of the parti- 
culars of her life since her marriage? It 
would be most advisable to keep on good 
terms with a man of so much knowledge. 
So, all these thoughts having flashed in- 
stantaneously through Pauline’s mind, she 
turned to her companion with a look in 
which astonishment and delight were ad- 
mirably blended, and stretched out her 
hand in the frankest and friendliest manner. 








“You must not be astonished at my not 
recognising you, Monsieur Wetter,’ she 
said; “itis long since we met, and in the 
interval you are so much changed, and, if I 
may say it, so much improved.” 

Mr. Wetter smiled blandly and easily. 
“ And you, Pauline——” he said. 

Pauline started as he pronounced the 
name. Her husband was the only man 
who had so addressed her since the old 
days at Marseilles, and, of course, she had 
not heard it since his death. 

** And you, Pauline,” he continued, “ how 
well and handsome you look! how pros- 
perous you seem !” 

“Do I, Monsieur Wetter?” she said, 
with a characteristic shoulder shrug, “do 
I? It must be then because I have a light 
heart and a strong will of my own, for I 
have not been without my troubles, and 
heavy ones too. However, these are matters 
in which you could feel no possible interest, 
and with which I will not pretend to worry 

ou.” 

“T feel no interest in what concerns 
you ?” said Mr. Wetter, with elevated eye- 
brows. “Why, what do you imagine 
brought me to this house ?” 

*‘ Information that the house was to let, 
and a desire to see if it would suit your 
purpose.” 

“Suit my purpose?” repeated Mr. 
Wetter, with a half-sneering laugh. “ And 
what do you imagine my purpose to be, 
Pauline? I am a man of action and of 
business. It would not suit me to drone 
away my life in this rural solitude; my 
home must be in London, where my time 
is spent.” 

‘* Perhaps you came to look at the house 
for a friend?” said Pauline. 

“Wrong again,” he cried ; “ my friends 
are like myself, men to whom this house, 
from its situation, would be absolutely use- 
less. Now, what do you say if I were to 
tell you,” he said, leaning on the table, and 
bending towards her as he spoke, “ that 
the memory of the old days has never 
passed away from my mind, of the old days 
when Adolphe de Noailles and I ran neck 
and neck for the hand of the prettiest girl 
in Marseilles, and when we were both beaten 
by the English escroc who took her away 
from us ?” 

“Monsieur Wetter,” said Pauline, hold- 
ing up her hand, “‘ he was my husband.” 

“You are right in saying was, Pauline; 
for he is dead, and you are free. You 
see,” he added, in amusement at the amazed 
expression on her face, “I keep myself 
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tolerably well informed as to the move- 
ments of those in whom I have at any time 
taken an interest.” 

“And by your—your inquiries you 
learned that I was here ?”’ she asked. 

“No,” he replied; ‘‘truth to tell, that 
was entirely accidental. I have only just 
returned from America, and as I was riding 
by here a few days ago I thought I per- 
ceived you at the window. At first I 
doubted the evidence of my senses, and 
even when I had satisfied myself I was so 
completely bouleversé that I could not at- 
tempt to come in. I went home meditat- 
ing on what I had seen, and determining to 
come out again on the first opportunity. 
As I rode out to-day I was debating within 
myself what excuse I could possibly offer 
for intruding upon you without announcing 
myself, as 1 wished to ascertain whether 
you would recognise me, when the board 
at the gate, advertising the house to let, 
fortunately afforded me the necessary ex- 
cuse, and how the rest of the little comedy 
was played out you are aware.” 

Pauline looked at him earnestly for some 
moments, as though desirous of ascertain- 
ing whether he had correctly stated the 
motive by which he professed himself ani- 
mated. The result of her survey seemed 
to be satisfactory, for she said to him, “I 
need scarcely tell you, Monsieur Wetter, that 
Iam much flattered by what you have said, 
or that Iam very much pleased to see you 
again.” 

“ And on my part,” said he, taking her 
hand and gallantly raising it to his lips, 
“T need scarcely say that the pleasure is 
mutual. I hope I shall often be allowed 
to visit you in this house ?” 

“ Not in this house,”’ said Pauline. “‘ You 
forget the board at the gate. There is no 
deception about that. This house is verit- 
ably to let, and we are about to leave it 
as soon as possible.” 

“Why?” said Mr. Wetter, interroga- 
tively. 

“Why,” interrupted Pauline. “TI forgot 
to mention that Iam not here alone, and 
that this is not my house. There is an- 
other lady with me.” 

“ Oh, indeed ; another lady ?” said Wet- 
ter, brightening. ‘“ And who may she be ?” 

The change in his manner was not lost 
upon Pauline. “She is a lady who has 
just lost her husband,” said she, coldly. 
“Her bereavement is so recent, and she 
feels it so acutely, that she will see no one, 
nor will she remain in this house where she 
lived with him.” 





“ Poor creature,” said Mr. Wetter, shake 
ing his head. “No one with any feeling 
would desire to intrude upon her. And 
will you continue to live with her when 
she moves to a new abode ?” 

“T shall,” said Pauline, still coldly. 
“She depends upon me greatly for advice 
and assistance.” 

“And that new abode will be?” he 
asked, insinuatingly. 

“T cannot say at present,” she replied ; 
“nothing is decided; we have, indeed, 
scarcely had time to look out.” 

“You will let me know when you have 
fixed upon a spot, will you not?” he said. 
“T am going out of town for some shooting, 
but I shall not be more than a month away ; 
and I should like to carry with me the 
thought that the renewal of an acquaint- 
ance so dear to me is not a mere temporary 
measure.” 

His manner was as earnest and as gallant 
as before, and his eyes were as expressive 
as his words, but Pauline still answered 
him coldly: “ You shall have a line from 
me stating where I have pitched my tent if 
you will tell me where to send it.” 

He gave her his address in South 
Audley-street, and, as there was nothing 
more to be done, rose and took his leave. 
As he bade her adieu he once more raised 
her hand to his lips, and reiterated his hope 
of speedily hearing from her. 

Pauline walked to the window, and 
looked out after him. She heard his re- 
treating footsteps, but it was too dark to 
see his figure. Then, as she turned away, 
her face was set and rigid, and she mut- 
tered to herself, ‘‘ Connu, monsieur ! connu ! 
Though I was very nearly being taken in 
by your bland manner and the softly sym- 
pathetic voice in which you spoke of those 
old memories. If it had not been for that 
sly look at the corner of your eyes, which 
you always had, and which I recognised 
at once when you spoke of the subject in 
which you were really interested, I might 
have imagined that it was on my account 
you had taken the trouble to ride out here, 
that to renew your friendship with me was 
the one great wish of your life. It is all 
plain to me now. He has seen Alice, and 
is dying for an introduction to her. He 
tried to avail himself of the circumstance 
of the house being to let, was bafiled for 
the moment when he recognised me, but 
had sufficient mother wit to enable him to 
concoct a story by which I was so nearly 
taken in! I, with whom all vanity ought 
to have died out years ago, whose know- 
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ledge of the world ought to have led me at 
once to suspect the hollowness of Monsieur 
Wetter’s profession ! 

“He wants an introduction to Alice, 
that is it, undoubtedly ; and for what end ? 
He is amazingly changed, this gargon! He 
is no longer lymphatic, romantic in the 
highest degree, mawkish, or Teutonic; he 
rides on horseback, and affects the air of 
conquest. There is about him a smack of 
the gallant, of the coureur desdames. He 
is a man whom Alice would not like, but 
still it is as well that she did not see him 
at this particular time. He is going out of 
town, he said; when he comes back we 
shall have moved to another house, our 
change of address will not be recorded in the 
fashionable newspapers, and, as I shall take 
care that it is not sent to Monsieur Wetter 
in South Audley-street, it is probable that 
he will know nothing about it. And so,” 
she added, drawing down the blinds as she 
heard Alice’s footsteps on the stairs, ‘‘ bon 
soir, Monsieur Wetter.” 

And for his own part, Mr. Wetter, as 
he rode back to London, was full of his re- 
flections. 

“* What a wonderful thing,” he thought 
to himself, ‘‘ that I should have come across 
Pauline Lunelle in that house, and how 
lucky that I recognised her instantly, and 
was enabled, by playing upon her vanity, 
to put her off the scent of the real motive 
of my visit, and induce her to believe that 
I had come to see her. Let me see; all 
the points of the story seem to fit and 
dove- tail together admirably. Pauline 
spoke of her companion as a widow—yes, 
that’s right. I saw the notice of John 
Calverley’s death just before I left New 
York. She said, too, that her husband, 
the escroc, was dead—that, also, is right. 
I recollect reading the story of his having 
been drowned some time ago. Ay, and 
now I remember that it spoke of him, Mr. 
Durham, as having been in the employ of 
Messrs. Calverley. This would account 
for Pauline’s presence in that house, and 
her intended connexion with that pretty 
girl. So far so good, je prend mon bien ou 
je le trouve; and I think in the present in- 
stance I shall not have far to look for it. 
Mademoiselle Pauline Lunelle, ex-dame du 
comptoir, will be too much frightened at 
the idea of having the story of her own 
youth set before her friends to refuse to 
aid me in any way that I may wish.” 


It was curious to note how Alice had ac- 
cepted Pauline’s companionship as a matter 
of course, and how she seemed to cling to 








the Frenchwoman for society in that dark 
period of her life. When Martin Gurwood 
visited her soon after her convalescence, 
he conducted himself, under Humphrey 
Statham’s directions, with all the formality 
and authority of a duly appointed guardian, 
and as such Alice received him. Amongst 
the business matters which were discussed 
between them, the appointment of Pauline 
to her new charge naturally held a promi- 
nent place. Martin imagined that he might 
have had some difficulty in bringing Alice 
to his views, but Pauline had already made 
herself so useful and agreeable to the 
broken-hearted girl, relieving her of all 
trouble, and showing, without the least 
ostentation, that she thoroughly sympa- 
thised with her grief, that Alice was only 
too glad to learn that for some time, at 
least, her home was to be shared by a 
person so capable of understanding her 
position and administering to her wants. 
And Martin Gurwood himself did not fail 
to notice the alteration in Madame Du 
Tertre’s demeanour, the gentleness of her 
manner towards Alice, the delicacy with 
which she warded off any chance allusion 











that might have pained her, and the eager- 
ness and anxiety she exhibited to do her 
service. Martin mentioned these facts to 
Humphrey Statham, who received the com- 
munication in the most matter - of - fact 
manner, and said something to the effect 
“that he was glad to hear that the French- 
woman was earning her money,” which 
Martin, who was essentially soft-hearted, 
and who surrounded everything connected 
with Alice with a halo of romance, thought 
rather a brutal speech. 

Uncaring in most matters, assenting not 
languidly—for, poor child, she strove to 
feign an interest which she did not feel, 
and failed most signally in the attempt— 
to all that was proposed to her, Alice had 
yet one real anxiety, and that was to get 
away as quickly as possible from Rose 
Cottage. The place had become hateful to 
her; everywhere, in the house, in the gar- 
den, there was something to remind her of 
the kind old man who had loved her so, 
and whom she had lost for ever. She 
wanted to be rid of it all, not merely the 
house, but the furniture, with its haunting 
memories; and most fortunately there ar- 
rived one day an American gentleman, 
whose business compelled him to dwell in 
England for a few years, during which 
period he must betwo or three times a week 
in London, and who was so charmed with 
the cottage and its contents that he took 
the lease of the first, and purchased the 
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second “ right away,” as he expressed it, at 
the price demanded for it. 

Then what was to be done, and where 
were they to goto? Alice had expressed 
a decided objection to the country, and it 
was accordingly decided that the new resi- 
dence must be either in London itself, or 
in some immediate suburb. So advertise- 
ments in the newspapers were eagerly con- 
sulted, and likely house-agents were daily 
besieged by Martin Gurwoodand Statham, 
until one day, just before the time when 
it was necessary that Rose Cottage should 
be given up, the latter gentleman brought 
word that he had seen what he thought 
would be a suitable house. It was the 
corner house in a new street of the old 
village of Chelsea, and from its side window 
one had a pleasant glimpse of the river and 
the green fields and waving trees on the 
further shore. A neat, unpretending, com- 
fortable little house, neatly and comfortably 
furnished with the money derived from the 
sale of the contents of Rose Cottage, suited 
to Alice’s means, where she could live peace- 
ably, exciting less curiosity, perhaps, than 
in a more retired spot. From nine in the 
morning till five in the evening scarcely a 
man, save the tradespeople of the neigh- 
bourhood, was seen in the street, but there 
were plenty of lady-like women and chil- 
dren, with their nursemaids, passing to and 
fro, and to many of these Alice speedily 
became known as “the pretty, delicate- 
looking lady at number nine.” All at- 
tempts at visiting were declined on the score 
of Mrs. Claxton’s ill health, and the necessity 
for her maintaining perfect quietude. But 
Pauline had a bowing acquaintance with 
several of the neighbours, and was highly 
popular among the children. 

In the early days of their tenancy Martin 
Gurwood was a daily visitor, and the in- 
tense respectability of his appearance did 
much to influence the neighbours in Alice’s 
favour. On severa! occasions he was ac- 
companied by Humphrey Statham; and 
when, after a short time, Martin had to 
return to his vicarage at Lullington, Mr. 
Statham came up once or twice a week 
and took tea with the ladies, both of whom 
were impressed with his gentlemanly bear- 
ing, his modesty, and his practical good 
sense. They had no other visitors ; so it was 
not astonishing that one evening, when 
their only servant was out, and Alice feel- 
ing somewhat fatigued was lying down in 
her bedroom, Pauline seated at the win- 
dow in the dusk sceing a tall bearded 
gentleman making for the house, imagined 
him to be Humphrey Statham, and went 





herself to let him in. But her surprise was 
only equalled by her dismay when on look- 
ing up, she found herself confronted by 
Henrich Wetter. 

For an instant she stood in the doorway 
irresolute, but as the new-comer politely 
but firmly pressed into the passage, she 
felt constrained to ask him to walk into the 
parlour, and followed him there. 

“ Now really I am obliged to call this an 
exhibition of very bad manners, my dear 
Madame Durham.” 

“For Heaven’s sake!” cried Pauline, 
interrupting him. “I am Madame Dua 
Tertre !” 

“ By all means,” said Mr. Wetter, plea- 
santly, “ my dear Madame Du Tertre, then. 
In the first place you failed im fulfilling 
your agreable promise to send me your 
new address; and when, with infinite laboar 
and pains, I have discovered it, you seem 
as though you were inclined to close your 
door against me.” 

“Tt was a mistake,” murmured Pauline, 
“T did not recognise you in the darkness ; 
I took you for some one else.” 

“Took me for some one else,” he re- 
peated with a laugh. “Mistook me for 
some of those gay gallants who besiege 
your door, and who is out of favour for the 
time!” 

The levity of his tone grated on Pauline’s 
ear. “ You are labouring under a mistake, 
Monsieur Wetter,” she said. “‘ We, that is to 
say I, have but few friends, and certainly 
no acquaintances of the kind you indicate.” 

* Do you look upon me as one of those 
acquaintances of the kind I indicate,” said 
Mr. Wetter, lying lazily back im his chair 
and smiling placidly at her, “and that it is 
for that reason you have failed in sending 


‘me your address P”’ 


“It is so long since we knew anything of 
each other, that I should be uncertain in 
what category of my acquaintance to class 
you, Monsieur Wetter,” said Pauline, be- 
coming desperately annoyed at his self-suf- 
ficiency and nonchalance. ‘“ The reason that 
you did not receive my address was, that I 
had lost yours, and I did not know where 
to write to you.” 

“ Quite a sufficient excuse,’ he said, 
“and no more need be said about the 
matter, unless I call your attention to the 
fact, that despite your negligence, I have 
discovered you, and have brought to that 
discovery an amount of perseverance and 
skill which would 





“Which would have been better em- 
ployed in a worthier cause,” said Pauline, 
interrupting him. 
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“A worthier cause!” said Mr. Wetter. 
“‘ How could that be ? There can be nothing 
better than a restoration of an old friend- 
ship, unless,” he added, half under his 
breath, “ uriless it be the commencement 
of a new one.” 

His tone was so eminently provoking, 
that despite her better reason, Pauline 
suffered herself to be betrayed into an ex- 
pression of annoyance. 

“Tt is not the restoration of an old 
friendship that brings you here, Monsieur 
Wetter,” she said, settling herself stiffly, 
and glaring at him. “Your memory, of 
which you prate, cannot serve you very 
well if you take me for a fool.” 

“My dear Mademoiselle Lunelle, Madame 
Durham, Madame—I beg your pardon, I 
have forgotten the most recent appellation 
—you do me a serious injustice in imagin- 
ing that I take you for anything of the 
kind. The way in which you managed 
your affairs at Marseilles would have pre- 
vented my having any such ideas.” 

“ And yet you think to blind and hood- 
wink me by pretending that you are very 
glad to see me.” 

“Tam very glad to see you,” said Mr. 
Wetter, smiling, “I can give you my word 
of honour of that.” 

“But why—why, I ask ?” said Pauline, 
vehemently. 

“ Because I think you can be of use to 
me,” said Mr. Wetter, bending forward, 
and bringing his hand down with force 
upon the table. “It is well to be explicit 
about that.” 

“Of use to you,” said Pauline. “In 
what way ?” 

“ By introducing me to the lady who was 
living with you out in that country place 
where I last had the pleasure of seeing you, 
who is now living with you in this house. 
I have taken a fancy to her, and desire the 
pleasure of making her acquaintance.” 

“Monsieur, que d’honneur!” exclaimed 
Pauline, with curling lip, and making him 
a mock obeisance. ‘ How flattered she 
ought to be at this proof of your esteem.” 

*“ Don’t be satirical, Mademoiselle Lunelle 
— it is best to stick to the name which I 
know once to have been really yours,” said 
Mr. Wetter, with a certain amount of 
savageness, “don’t be satirical, it does not 
become you, and it offends me.” 

“Offends ?” cried Pauline. 





“‘Offends,” repeated Mr. Wetter. “I 
have asked you to do nothing extraordi- 
nary, nothing but what any gentleman 
might ask of any lady.” 

“And suppose I were to refuse—suppose 
I were to decide from pique, jealousy, or 
whatever other motive you may choose to 
accredit me with, that it was inexpedient 
for me to present you to my friend—what 
then ?” 

“Then,” said Mr. Wetter, with smiling 
lips, but with an unpleasant look in his 
eyes, “I should be forced to present my- 
self. I have made up mind to make this 
lady’s acquaintance, and it’s a character- 
istic of mine, that I invariably carry out 
what I once undertake, and in making her 
acquaintance, I should have occasion to in- 
quire how much she knew of the character 
and antecedents of the person who was 
domesticated with her.” 

“You threaten ?” cried Pauline. 

“Everything,” said Mr. Wetter, again 
bringing his hand down upon the table. 
“ And I not merely threaten, but I execute ! 
Your position at Marseilles, the name and 
social status of your husband, and the 
circumstances under which you married 
him, all these will be news I should think 
to Mrs.— by the way, you have not told 
me how the lady calls herself.” 

While he had been speaking Pauline’s 
head had fallen upon her breast. She 
raised it now but a very little as she said, 
“ Her name is Claxton, I will present you 
to her whenever you choose.” 

“Ofcourse you will,” said Mr. Wetter, 
gaily touching her hand with the back of 
his. “And there is no time like the pre- 
sent for such a pleasurable interview. She 
is in the house I suppose ?” 

‘* She is,”’ said Pauline. 

“ Very well then, introduce me at once. 
By the way, it will be advisable perhaps to 
say that I am your cousin, or something of 
that sort. We are both foreigners you 
know, and English people are not clever 
in distinguishing between Germans and 
French, either in name or accent.” 

Pauline bowed her head and left the 
room. Five minutes afterwards she re- 
turned, bringing Alice with her. Her 
lips trembled, and her face was deadly 
pale as she said, “ My dear, permit me to 
present to you mycousin, Monsieur Henrich 
Wetter.” 
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